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IRAQ’S TRANSITION— THE WAY AHEAD 
[PART H] 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 2004 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met at 9:38 a.m., in room SD-419, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Richard G. Lugar (chairman of the com- 
mittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Lugar, Hagel, Chafee, Voinovich, Sununu, 
Biden, Feingold, Boxer, and Corzine. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD G. LUGAR, CHAIRMAN 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is called to order. 

Six weeks from today the Coalition Provisional Authority in Iraq 
will turn over sovereignty to an Iraqi government. With that dead- 
line in mind, the Committee on Foreign Relations meets today to 
further explore the administration’s plans for the transition. Yes- 
terday, Deputy Secretap^ Armitage and Deputy Secretary 
Wolfowitz answered questions on many aspects of our Iraq policy, 
and despite the difficult challenges ahead, both noted progress in 
preparing for Iraqi governance. 

This is the sixth hearing that the Foreign Relations Committee 
has held on Iraq in the last month and the twentieth since January 
2003. I might add that many of you have participated in several 
of those hearings and made very vital contributions. We are hope- 
ful that these hearings enlighten the American people, as well as 
stimulate thinking within our government and within the Coalition 
about creative policies that will optimize our prospects for success. 

Secretary of State Powell reflected the perspective of many 
Americans about Iraq last weekend when he said: “The United 
States is not anxious to keep our troops there any longer than we 
have to. We want to finish our job, turn full sovereignty over to the 
Iraqi people, see them elect a government that is fully representa- 
tive of the people, and let us come back home as fast as we possibly 
can. But we’re also not going to leave while the Iraqi people still 
need us, and while the interim government or the transitional gov- 
ernment still sees a need for our presence.” 

Now, with lives being lost and billions of dollars being spent in 
Iraq, the American people must be confident that we have carefully 
thought through an Iraq policy. A detailed plan is necessary to 
prove to our allies and to Iraqis that we have a strategy and that 
we are committed to making it work. If we cannot provide that 
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clarity, we risk the loss of support of the American people, the loss 
of potential contributions from our allies, and the disillusionment 
of Iraqis. 

Achieving a positive outcome in Iraq is a vital national security 
priority. The appalling revelations about prisoner abuse in Iraq 
have added to the stakes, because they have hurt our reputation 
in the Middle East and the international community. As we pursue 
the noble goals of independence and security in Iraq, the deeds we 
perform must be consistent with our words about freedom, democ- 
racy, human rights, and accountability. 

As we discussed in our hearing yesterday, we must use every tool 
at our disposal to ensure that the transition to Iraqi sovereignty 
succeeds, and we should make every effort to accelerate stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction in Iraq. Once the new caretaker govern- 
ment is named by United Nations Special Envoy Lakhdar Brahimi, 
the transition to sovereignty should begin immediately. 

It is vital that we put an Iraqi face on the governance of that 
country. The Iraqi people must have a visible role in securing the 
country, organizing elections, managing reconstruction. The most 
effective way to make this happen is for elections to take place as 
quickly as possible. If national elections can be accelerated for the 
transitional and permanent Iraqi governments, scheduled now for 
January and December 2005, respectively, we should move up that 
timetable. In the meantime, we should push forward with as many 
elections at the provincial, municipal, and neighborhood levels as 
possible. Yesterday Secretary Armitage underscored that local elec- 
tions are taking place and are making a positive difference in the 
attitudes of Iraqis. 

Accelerating completion of a new United Nations Security Coun- 
cil resolution could also help give international legitimacy to the 
new Iraqi government and clarify new security arrangements. We 
want to hear from our witnesses today about what a Security 
Council resolution should contain and whether opportunities will 
emerge after the transition of sovereignty to broaden the inter- 
national coalition working in Iraq. 

Our committee also has closely followed the management of re- 
construction funds appropriated by the Congress. I noted yesterday 
that only $2.3 billion out of the $18.4 billion appropriated for Iraqi 
reconstruction in the November 2003 emergency supplemental 
have been obligated by March 24. And we would like our witnesses 
to comment on whether they see legitimate reasons for the slow 
pace of reconstruction activities. Can the coalition move more effi- 
ciently and swiftly in this area given that delays in reconstruction 
undercut the United States’ credibility and increase suspicions 
among Iraqis who are impatient for those improvements? 

We are pleased to have a distinguished panel of experts today to 
help us assess the way ahead in Iraq. Before welcoming this panel, 
let me intrude with one other item that I add to my opening com- 
ments. 

I was struck by the final paragraphs of a column by Arnaud de 
Borchgrave in the Washington Times this morning. He is an old 
friend of many of us, and I would admit to having enjoyed con- 
versations with Arnaud, as many of you have, around the world for 
many years. He writes in the Washington Times today some 
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thoughts of outsiders. Yesterday our hearing was with insiders 
within our government. Today it is with scholars, people who have 
been witnessing this situation and who are not a part of the CPA 
or our government. And this is all now a quote from Arnaud de 
Borchgrave’s column in the Washington Times of today. 

He says: “One former low-intensity warfare specialist at the Pen- 
tagon described his visit to the Coalition Provisional Authority in 
Baghdad’s Green Zone as ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ‘It’s hard to get out 
of it, let alone get into it,’ he told an audience of strategic experts. 
Some of them have never met an Iraqi outside the Green Zone and 
yet they draft proclamations they have no way of implementing. 
CPA is part of the problem, not part of the solution. 

“Some of the other observations from recent visitors” — and this 
is Arnaud de Borchgrave speaking — “who have had experience in 
previous conflicts in the developing world: 

First,“We have outworn our welcome and we now find ourselves 
in a hell of a pickle.” 

Second, “If you don’t know where you’re going, you’re likely to 
wind up where you don’t want to be. Forget about installing a lib- 
eral democracy in Baghdad. Such constructs need a lot of fertilizer 
to take root. We don’t have the time.” 

Third, “There is no way to put a good face on the strategic with- 
drawal. Civilian heads must roll; generals are tired of taking the 
fall.” 

Fourth, “The transition government that takes over July 1 must 
be inclusive, even with people who don’t like us. It can’t be a little 
bit sovereign. Colin Powell said we would leave if asked to by a 
sovereign Iraqi government. That is the only posture that will re- 
store U.S. credibility.” 

Fifth, “The civilian contractors hired to train a new Iraqi Army 
cost the U.S. taxpayer a lot of money and got it all wrong. The tar- 
get of 27 battalions meant quantity, not quality. They were de- 
signed as an external protection force, unable to deal with urban 
warfare.” 

Sixth, “There is an urgent need for a national force capable of 
protecting the core functions of government. The immediate need 
is for five or six Iraqi battalions to protect the new government, 
which will be challenged almost immediately after July 1.” 

Seventh, “There are no genuine Iraqi leaders on the horizon.” 

Eight, “A strongman is needed, one that will understand that the 
Shi’ites, for the first time in hundreds of years, have a chance to 
escape the role of low man on the totem pole.” 

And finally, “The Swiss cantonal system for Iraq’s three or more 
component parts is probably the best bet for a new constitution. 
The alternative could be Lebanon-and civil war.” 

Then Arnaud concludes: “The U.S. has given top priority to a 
new U.N. resolution that would confer legitimacy on a U.S. military 
presence in Iraq after July 1. The coalition is splintering as its 
members with boots on the ground — Britain, Italy, Denmark, Po- 
land and Hungary — face growing domestic opposition. And Mr. 
Rumsfeld’s ‘old’ Europeans — France and Germany — and Russia are 
negotiating among themselves what demands will be made on 
President Bush in return for a favorable vote on a new U.N. resolu- 
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tion. The I-told-you-so European ‘oldsters’ may see this one as dip- 
lomatic payback time.” 

With these rather challenging comments in front of you, you al- 
ready have provided provocative testimony, but the purpose of our 
hearing today is really to try to push it all out. I cannot think of 
a better panel to do this. 

I would like for you to testify in the order that I will introduce 
you, and that will be, first of all. Dr. Anthony Cordesman; second. 
General Joseph Hoar; third. Dr. Phebe Marr; and finally. Dr. Larry 
Diamond. We thank you for coming, and before I ask you to testify, 
I will call upon my friend, the distinguished ranking member. Sen- 
ator Biden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OE SENATOR JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., 
RANKING MEMBER 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Again, 
thank you for this hearing. 

It sounds like a little bit of hyperbole, but it is not. You said we 
are looking for clarity, and we have had the chance, privately and 
publicly, to plumb the ideas of the witnesses we have. I can really 
say from my perspective — and I suspect yours — without equivo- 
cation, we have a panel that is capable of providing clarity and 
they have been providing clarity on this for a long time. I just hope 
to hell people start to listen a little bit. 

I also want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the clarity that you 
are providing in the sense that you have been consistent in one 
simple, clear question, and that is, what is the plan? Or as they 
used to say back in my generation, “What’s the plan, Stan”? What’s 
the deal? What is the plan? 

I realize we spend a lot of time talking and having serious wit- 
nesses come and discuss the strategic situation in the Middle East, 
in Iraq and the consequences that flow from that. To use the 
vernacular again, the devil is in the details. It is the tactical deci- 
sions that we are making, I think, so badly from, as one of the wit- 
nesses and I were talking earlier, literally not being able to get into 
the Green Zone. I mean, why there is not a special “express line,” 
to use his phrase, to allow people to get in there, things that when 
you go there and you are on the ground, you wonder how can this 
be managed this way. 

I want the public to know just because we spend a lot of time, 
because we do not have a strategic plan that has been put forward, 
talking about that, no one should misunderstand that the success 
or failure of our effort to provide a whole stable state that is secure 
within its borders, not a threat to its neighbors, not a haven for 
terror, not seeking or having weapons of mass destruction ulti- 
mately comes down to some significant tactical judgments that I 
hope we will get to talk a little bit about today because these peo- 
ple know of what they speak. 

And the last point I will make, looking at General Hoar. General, 
I am not going to put you in a spot and ask you this today. We 
heard yesterday, we hear constantly that the generals on the 
ground do not need any more forces. When we were on the ground, 
people I talked to, coming back from on the ground, there is a gen- 
uine resentment that is communicated coming from the operational 
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commanders on the ground in Iraq who do not think they are being 
supported. 

Now, if you are here as long as many of us have been and all 
the people here, you end up over time just establishing contacts, 
friendships, relationships with people who are not going out of the 
chain of command. They are your friends, and you get e-mails and 
you have discussions. I just want to make it clear that I really 
think that, as our colleague Carol Moseley-Braun used to kid and 
say, we should not have the generals wearing the jacket here if this 
thing goes south. 

I apologize for being as personal as I am being here, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I actually do have a short opening statement. I remem- 
ber when you and Senator Hagel and I — it will be a year in Au- 
gust — were in Iraq. 

The Chairman. June. 

Senator Biden. June I should say. I remember Chuck Hagel, 
when we were talking to somebody, I turned around and I saw him 
walking back to a Humvee and getting in a conversation. As a non- 
commissioned officer that he was, he really knows where the real 
power is. He was talking, if I am not mistaken, to a sergeant. I 
may be mistaken. But then one gathered and two and three and 
four, and they started talking to us. They were already — “angry” 
may be the wrong word. If he wants, I will let him elaborate on 
this. But they were already concerned. They were already feeling 
that they were not getting the straight scoop. They were already 
of a mind. 

Then we met with a group of deployed forces from our home 
States. And it was like, hey, someone tell us the truth here, will 
you? Someone tell us what the deal is here. Someone tell us how 
long we are really going to be here. Remember, I know the Sec- 
retary of Defense says this is not the case, and it may not have 
been, but the perception was we were going to be down to 30,000 
troops by December. That was clearly coming from the Pentagon. 
My point was we have not leveled here, and I want to make sure 
that, if you are willing, general — and if you are not, I understand. 
I would a little straight talk about what is going on, what you 
think as a Marine four-star — by the way, damn, you look good. I 
tell you what. Does he not? He looks like he stepped out of Gentle- 
men’s Quarterly. 

At any rate, I would like some straight talk and I know we can 
get it from you. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me our policy right now seems to 
be stuck in second gear. To continue this silly metaphor, I do not 
think it is in reverse, as some of my colleagues think. I do not 
think it is lost. I do not think it is beyond the pale. But I do think 
it is in second gear because we tend to be reacting at events and 
are continually behind the curve. 

When this administration makes a judgment that is sound, it is 
usually a day late and a dollar short. It appears every time that 
they are being pushed into a position. If Secretary Wolfowitz had 
said — how many months ago was he here? I cannot recall. Three, 
four months ago. We asked him if there was anything they got 
wrong. Well, no. Everything is just right. If he had said what he 
said yesterday, that they underestimated the opposition, that they 
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underestimated the amount of force that was needed, if they had 
leveled a little bit, we would be moving along a little more here. 

And getting them to level is not getting them to level in order 
to say, “We told you so, you are wrong.” You have got to figure out 
what mistakes were made, whether you say them publicly or not, 
in order to figure out what we do from here. 

It seems to me two of the mistakes that were made, Mr. Chair- 
man — and I know I am a broken record on this — is we went into 
Iraq with two towering deficits, a security deficit and a legitimacy 
deficit. As a result, I think we are losing the Iraqi people, and 
without their support, we have little chance of succeeding. 

As I have said time and again, the Iraqi people have to want to 
have a government that is representative more than we want them 
to have it or it is not going to work. At least as much as we want 
them, they have to want it. 

We also risk losing the support of the American people. They too 
sense that our policy is adrift and that we do not have a plan for 
success. 

There was a report that came out at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense last year, a commission led by John Hamre goes over 
and comes back and says we have a window of opportunity, but it 
is closing in Iraq. We all in one form or another sent out a report 
saying the window of opportunity is closing in America. We only 
have a window that is only open so long for the American people 
to say let us get this done, we are willing to make the sacrifices 
to get it done. 

But the American people I think are still with us because they 
know if we fail in Iraq, it could take a generation to recover from 
the damage. But without a new plan — not staying the course — a 
new plan to succeed that overcomes the security deficit and the le- 
gitimacy deficit, I am concerned that we are headed for serious 
trouble in Iraq and at home. 

This includes the plan, which I hope we will get to talk about, 
for successfully dealing with the militias and the mutations off of 
these Iraqi militias that we asked about yesterday and I did not 
seem to get an answer. 

To change the dynamic, I believe the President has to articulate 
a single, overreaching goal, and I think we should take this June 
30, as badly as it has been planned, as badly as it has been han- 
dled, and turn it from a liability into an asset. We should use that 
date as the rationale for our continued and increased presence and 
international presence or major power presence in Iraq, and that 
is that our purpose is to hold successful elections in 2005 in Decem- 
ber. That is the rationale for our being there. That is the rationale 
for why we are going to stay there because that is the vehicle 
through which the Iraqis ultimately get control of a stable, God 
willing, government that can be held together. I think he should 
use those elections as a rallying point within and beyond Iraq to 
build more security and more legitimacy. 

Putting the focus on elections in my view would provide a ration- 
ale for Europeans and Arab leaders to join the effort. It would pro- 
vide a reason for an Iraqi caretaker government to be able to be 
seen as cooperating with the “occupiers” and would give the Amer- 
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ican people more confidence that we have an end strategy — not an 
exit — an end strategy. 

I know that our witnesses today will present their own ideas for 
recapturing the initiative, and I look forward to asking some very 
specific questions. Would using elections next year as a rallying 
point offer a way to broaden the coalition and recoup some of the 
ground we have lost? Just as we do not know the strategy, I do not 
think the Iraqi people know the strategy. I do not think they know 
what the deal is. 

How do we energize the moderate center in Iraq, assuming it is 
there, because if it is not there, all this is for naught in my view — 
that silent majority of people who reject an Iranian style theocracy 
and a new strongman but remain on the sidelines because they 
have been conditioned for over 30 years not to raise their heads. 

What should we do about the al-Sadr militia and all the militias 
for that matter? 

With at least 82 percent of the Iraqis saying that they oppose 
American and allied forces, how long do you think it will be before 
the Iraqi government asks for our departure? As one person said, 
the race will be who asks us to leave first, the American people or 
the Iraqi people? And how should we respond? . 

Who should be the primary international figure that the Iraqis 
interact with during this difficult transition period from July 1 to 
December 2005? Should it be an American super-Ambassador or 
should it be a major power representative in place who will be the 
referee? 

What will we have to do to attract support of our NATO allies? 
And is it important that we put a different face on this, that it be 
a NATO-led multinational force? 

How can we attract more support, if we can, from our Arab al- 
lies? What specific support can we reasonably expect? 

I believe we can still succeed in Iraq, but we need a strategy for 
success and we need leadership from the President. And that is not 
a political comment. I am not being a wise guy here. This is not 
the President is responsible, the President has to fix it. That is not 
what I am saying. I literally believe things have gotten out of 
whack to the point that sending your Secretary of Defense, your 
Secretary of State, your National Security Adviser, is not sufficient. 
The President of the United States of America has it within his ca- 
pacity, because of the power of the office and because of his char- 
acter, if he will exercise it, to bring the major powers in the world 
together on this. As a plain old politician, it does not matter what 
level that political discourse takes place. Presidents and Senators 
and Congressmen and mayors are no different. When you want to 
get it done, the principal has to engage the other principals di- 
rectly. 

By the grace of the office he holds and the country he represents, 
I believe the President of the United States has the power to re- 
verse this downward spiral we are in. And I will support him if he 
begins the process, publicly support him, but we must act deci- 
sively and deliberately. We cannot continue to fall backward into 
a strategy that not many people understand. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for the length 
of the statement. I think it is important that we get some straight 
answers. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much. Senator Biden. As 
the witnesses will note, after 20 hearings on Iraq, we have devel- 
oped quite a bit of passion for the subject and so have you. 

I want to, first of all, introduce Dr. Anthony Cordesman, who is 
holder of the Arleigh Burke Chair in Strategy at the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. Welcome, Dr. Cordesman, and 
would you please proceed with your testimony. I will just say at the 
outset, all of the statements of the witnesses will be made a part 
of the record in full. You may proceed in any way that you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANTHONY CORDESMAN, ARLEIGH A. 

BURKE CHAIR IN STRATEGY, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Dr. Cordesman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Sen- 
ator Biden. I would like to thank the committee for the opportunity 
to testify today. 

Let me begin by noting we are dealing with truly complex prob- 
lems, and I have provided a formal statement that goes into these 
answers in depth. I am all too well aware, however, of the time 
pressures on tJ.S. Senators, and let me confine my oral comments 
to a few short remarks. 

First, it may be too late to deal with the most serious problem 
we face within the U.S. Government, the fact that a small group 
of neo-conservative idealogues were able to substitute their illu- 
sions for an effective planning effort by professionals using the 
interagency process. 

Some 40 years ago, I entered the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense at a time when an equally small group of neo-liberals were 
able to do the same thing. These “best and the brightest” trapped 
us into a losing war and their names were written invisibly on the 
body bag of every American who died in that conflict. 

This time it is neo-conservatives, not neo-liberals who trapped us 
into a war without setting realistic and obtainable goals without a 
realistic and workable approach to creating stability, security, and 
nation-building. And once again, we find that the end result is that 
incompetence kills just as effectively as malice. 

The resulting message is simple. We need an interagency system 
that works, a National Security Council that forces jointness on 
military and civilian alike, and a clear understanding that 
idealogues of any stripe should never be allowed to function in sen- 
sitive positions in the office of the Secretary of Defense, the Na- 
tional Security Council, the office of the Vice President, and organi- 
zations like the CPA without adequate controls and checks and bal- 
ances. 

Second, we must never again treat forging a piece as phase IV 
or talk about post-conflict operations as if peace was a secondary 
objective. Our war planning should make reaching a successful 
peace — a peace with clear, long-term strategic benefits — its primary 
goal from the start. The effort to win the peace should begin as a 
political struggle before the first shot is fired, and it should con- 
tinue to have first priority through every day of combat. 
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Moreover, the Congress must act firmly and decisively to find a 
workable alternative to the War Powers Act. It must find one 
which ensures it is fully consulted on the reasons for war, the bat- 
tle plan, and the precise nature of the strategic and grand strategic 
goals which are the reason for using military force. The Congress 
should never again vote for the equivalent of war without a clear 
and realistic plan for armed nation-building and clear and achiev- 
able goals for peace. It is not just the names of neo-conservatives 
that are written invisibly on every American body bag that is com- 
ing out of Iraq. 

Third, to turn to the specific issues here, I cannot assure this 
committee or anyone else that we can still win an acceptable level 
of victory in Iraq or that we could have done so with proper plan- 
ning before the war started. We have to deal with the aftermath 
of decades of tyranny and economic failure, the resulting power 
vacuum, and political, religious, and ethnic tensions, which have 
never worked their way out. 

I do believe, however, that we have at least a 50/50 chance of 
coming out of this war on such terms if we do the following things, 
and I should note that many of my recommendations are underway 
in some of the actions of the administration and follow the rec- 
ommendations of the chairman and ranking member. 

First, we need to support the transfer of power to Iraqis along 
the lines proposed by the U.N. Envoy, Lakhdar Brahimi, as soon 
as possible. 

We need to dump the Iraqi Governing Council and particularly 
its most unpopular members like the Iraqi exile, Ahmad Chalabi. 

Above all, we need to accept the fact that only a broad range of 
Iraqis from within Iraq can create a government that Iraqis require 
as legitimate. We must recognize that such an Iraqi government 
must be as inclusive as possible and include many ex-Baathists 
and Shi’ite Islamists. There can be no real progress or security so- 
lution without a broadly based government that various Iraqi fac- 
tions see as acceptable and which is chosen by a majority of the 
key factions within the Iraqi people. 

The United States cannot abandon its military effort to bring se- 
curity to Iraq as long as there is hope and progress. But we must 
make every effort to rush forward the realistic training and equip- 
ment of Iraqi security forces, and there must be tangible and clear 
benefits that we are doing this and not a series of half-truths, false 
reports, and an inability to report on the fact that the equipment 
and training is not being rushed forward and is not being provided 
on the basis that is needed. We must remember that only trained, 
effective cadres can do this mission, not untrained masses of men. 

Above all, a new Iraqi government must play a major and visible 
role in Iraqi security, must be consulted in, support and participate 
in all new military operations. A government’s legitimacy will 
never be credible without this. 

The United States must abandon its Green Zone approach and 
effort to rule through a massive new embassy and to transform the 
Iraqi economy through U.S. -chosen projects driven by U.S. contrac- 
tors. We need to totally restructure the American aid process to go 
directly to Iraqi ministries and Iraqi governments and do so 
through programs that they choose or through U.S. military-run 
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programs designed to supplement bullets with dollars. Aid must be 
focused on tangible, visible progress on the ground, not idealized 
dreams of some future. Our management should consist of de- 
mands, programs, avoid corruption and produce clear benefits. 

The Iraqis, not the United States, should shape this country’s 
destiny. At the same time, we must make it clear to the Iraqis that 
they, not the U.S. or United Nations, are ultimately responsible for 
success or failure. They must know that we and the international 
community will leave and will not aid or sustain them if they do 
not reach workable political compromises, do not make real 
progress, or turn toward civil war. No Iraqi should operate under 
the illusion that either the U.S. or the U.N. will save Iraq from 
itself 

Fourth, we cannot succeed in Iraq unless we understand that no 
issue so drives Iraqi, Arab, and Islamic perceptions of the United 
States as the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Our peace efforts are per- 
ceived throughout the region and Iraq as weak and dishonest, and 
the United States is viewed as little more than Israel’s proxy. 

False as such perceptions are, we cannot succeed in Iraq or have 
a strategy that will function unless we revitalize the peace process. 
We must accept the fact we are now dealing with two failed re- 
gimes, not just one, and that steady and visible U.S. pressure is 
needed on both governments. That means U.S. pressure on the Pal- 
estinians to halt terrorism must be matched by equal pressure on 
Israel to halt the expansion of settlements and those Israeli secu- 
rity measures that do more to make a Palestinian state impractical 
than to aid Israeli security. 

And finally, the Bush administration must not make another 
major strategic blunder in the Middle East. It must accept the fact 
it is currently too unpopular to issue a U.S. -led Greater Middle 
East Initiative and that it must concentrate on Iraq and the 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I will not go into detail 
on just how dangerous I think the public drafts of the Greater Mid- 
dle East Initiative are. It should be clear, however, we have no cli- 
mate of trust. We have no basis for pushing reform unilaterally at 
this point in time. If we are to succeed, we need to reestablish our 
credibility, focus on essentials, and seek joint efforts with the EU 
and with the Arab League. Above all, we must do more than issue 
vacuous rhetoric about democracy and liberty and develop tangible 
plans to bring democracy and deal with human rights, establish a 
rule of law, focus on economic reform and demographic problems 
and not simplistic and unworkable slogans at a time when those 
breed nothing but distrust and the feeling we are somehow seeking 
to establish regimes friendly to us. 

The last remark I would make is simply this. We can succeed 
through pragmatism. We can succeed by focusing on what we need 
to do, but if we continue to dwell in a climate of ideological illu- 
sions, no strategy can succeed and this government cannot func- 
tion. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Cordesman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Anthony H. Cordesman 
The “Post Conflict” Lessons of Iraq and Afghanistan 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The current situation in Iraq and Afghanistan has exposed the fact that there is 
a serious danger in the very term “post conflict:” It reflects critical failures in Amer- 
ican understanding of the world it faces in the 21st Century, and in the nature of 
asymmetric warfare and defense transformation: 

• First, the US faces a generational period of tension and crisis in the Middle East 
and much of the developing world. There is no post conflict; there is rather a 
very different type of sustained “cold war.” The “war on terrorism” is only part 
of a period of continuing tension and episodic crises in dealing with hostile ex- 
tremist movements and regimes. At a minimum, the US faces decades of polit- 
ical and ideological conflict. More probably, the US and its allies will deal with 
constantly evolving and mutating threats. These will involve steadily more so- 
phisticated political, psychological, and ideological attacks on the West. They 
will be sustained by massive economic problems and demographic pressures 
that create a virtual “youth explosion,” and by the regional failures of secu- 
larism at both the political and ideological level. The “wars” in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan are actually “battles,” and the keys to victory lie in a sustained US cam- 
paign to help our allies in the region carry out political, economic, and social 
reform; in supporting efforts to create regional security and fight terrorism, and 
in checkmating and containing hostile movements and nations. 

• Second, defeat or victory in this struggle will be shaped largely by the success 
of American diplomacy, deterrence, and efforts to create and sustain alliances 
that occur long before military action. They will also be shaped by US ability 
to reach out to the UN, international organizations, and moderates in the Is- 
lamic world and other challenged areas. US efforts to create favorable strategic 
outcomes in asymmetric conflicts and in conflicts involving any form of nation 
building must be conducted in a political environment shape by information op- 
erations on a continuing and global basis. Victory can only come through the 
equivalent of a constant program of political, psychological, and ideological 
“warfare” that is design to win a peace more than to aid in the military phases 
of a conflict. A climate of trust and cooperation must be established before any 
given clash or war takes place. 

• Third, no matter how well the US adapts to these realities, it will have to make 
hard strategic choices which should be made well before it uses military force. 
The present contest between neoconservatives and neoliberals to see who can 
be the most self-deluded, intellectually ingenuous — and use the most naive and 
moralistic rhetoric — is not a valid basis for either war or dealing with its after- 
math. Iraq and Afghanistan are both warnings of the complexity, cost, and time 
required to even attempt to change national political systems, economies, and 
social practices. Long before one considers any form of “nation building,” one 
must decide whether such activity is practical and what the strategic cost-bene- 
fits really are. In many cases, it will not be worth the cost of trying to deal with 
the aftermath of overthrowing a regime and carrying out any form of occupa- 
tion. When the objective is worth the cost, both tbe executive branch and Con- 
gress must honestly face the fact that the results will still be uncertain, that 
5-10 years of effort may be required, and that the end result will often be years 
of occupation and low intensity conflict, as well as years of massive economic 
aid. 

• Fourth, preparation and training for the security and nation building phases of 
a conflict require that planning, and the creation of specialized combat units and 
civilian teams with suitable resources and regional expertise to carry out the se- 
curity and nation building missions, take place long before the combat phase be- 
gins. Success requires the battle plan and US military operations to be shaped 
to aid nation building and create security after the enemy’s regime and armed 
forces are defeated. It requires the ability to make a transition to security and 
nation building activity as US forces advance during the combat phase and long 
and before “victory.” It requires political campaigns designed to win hearts and 
minds of the peoples in the nation to begin before combat starts. 

• Fifth, in more cases than not, the aftermath of conventional conflict is going to 
be low intensity conflict and armed nation building that will last months or 
years after a conventional struggle is over. As Iraq and Afghanistan show that 
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it’s the war after the war that counts, and which shapes US ability to win con- 
flicts in any grand strategic sense. 

• Sixth, the US cannot succeed through a mix of arroganee and ethnocentrism. 
The US is not the political, economic, and social model for every culture and 
every political system. It has much to contribute in helping trouble nations de- 
velop and evolve, but they must find their own path and it will not be ours, 
in most cases, economic and physical security; dealing with the educational and 
job problems created by demographic change, and creating basic human rights 
will be far more important that trying to rush towards “democracy” in nations 
with no history of pluralism, no or weak moderate political parties, and deep 
religious and ethnic divisions. Evolution tailored to the conditions and the needs 
of specific countries, can work; revolution will inevitably prove to lead to years 
of hardship and instability. The idea that the US can suddenly create examples 
of the kind of new political, economic, and social systems it wants in ways that 
will transform regions or cultures has always been little more than intellectual 
infantilism, and Iraq provides all the proof the US can ever afford to acquire. 

What is to Be Done: The Broader Grand Strategic Lessons of the Iraq and Afghan 
Conflicts 

If the US is to succeed in the conflicts that are likely to shape much of the 21st 
Century, it must learn from both its successes and mistakes in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. Strategic engagement requires an objective — not an ideological — assessment of 
the problems that must be dealt with, and of the size and cost of the effort nec- 
essary to achieve decisive grand strategic results. Neither a capabilities-based strat- 
egy nor one based on theoretical sizing contingencies is meaningful when real-world 
conflicts and well-defined contingencies require a strategy and force plan that can 
deal with reality on a country-by-country basis, rather than be based on ideology 
and theory. 

• There is no alternative to “internationalism.” There may be times we disagree 
with the UN or some of our allies, but our strategy must be based on seeking 
consensus wherever possible, on compromise when necessary, and on coalitions 
that underpin virtually every action we take. 

• Great as US power is, it cannot substitute for coalitions and the effective use of 
international organizations, regional organizations, and NGOs. In order to lead, 
we must also learn to follow. We must never subordinate our vital national in- 
terests to others, but this will rarely be the issue. In practice, our challenge is 
to subordinate our arrogance to the end of achieving true partnerships, and to 
shape our diplomacy to creating lasting coalitions of the truly willing rather 
than coalitions of the pressured or intimidated. 

• At the same time, armed nation building is a challenge only the US is currently 
equipped to meet. While allies, the UN, and NGOs can help in many aspects 
of security and nation building operations. They often cannot operate on the 
scale required to deal with nation building in the midst of serious low intensity 
combat. 

• Deterrence and containment are more complex than at the time of the Cold War, 
but they still are eritical tools and they too are dependent on formal and infor- 
mal alliances. 

• War must be an extension of diplomaey by other means, but diplomacy must be 
an extension of war by other means as well. US security strategy must be based 
on the understanding that diplomacy, peace negotiations, and arms control are 
also an extension of — and substitute for — war by other means. It is easy for a 
“superpower” to threaten force, but far harder to use it, and bluffs get called. 
Fighting should be a last resort, and other means must be used to limit the 
number of fights as much as possible. 

• Military victory in asymmetric warfare can be virtually meaningless without suc- 
eessful nation building at the political, economic, and security levels. “Stabiliza- 
tion” or “Phase IV” operations are far more challenging than defeating conven- 
tional military forces. They can best be conducted if the US is prepared for im- 
mediate action after the defeat of conventional enemy forces. Both in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, the US wasted critical days, weeks, and months in engaging in 
a security effort before opposition movements could regroup or reengage. It left 
a power vacuum, rather than exploited one, and it was not prepared for nation 
building or the escalation of resistance once the enemy was “defeated.” 

• Force transformation cannot be dominated by technology; manpower skills, not 
technology, are the key. The military missions of low intensity combat, economic 
aid, civil-military relations, security, and information campaigns are manpower 
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dominated and require skilled military manpower as well as new forms civil ex- 
pertise in other Departments. Human intelligence can still be more important 
than technical collection, local experience and language skills are critical, and 
the ability to use aid dollars can be more important than the ability to use bul- 
lets. Simply adding troops or more weapons will not solve America’s problems 
any more than trying to use technology to make US forces smaller and more 
cost-effective will. The missions that are emerging require extremely skilled 
troops with excellent area skills, far more linguists, and training in civic action 
and nation building as well as guerrilla warfare. 

• Technology-based force transformation and the revolution in military affairs are 
tools with severe and sometimes crippling limits. The ability to provide Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (IS&R) coverage of the world is of im- 
mense value. It does not, however, provide the ability to understand the world, 
deal with complex political issues, and fight effectively in the face of terrorism, 
many forms of low intensity conflict and asymmetric warfare, and the need to 
deal with conflict termination and peace making or protect nation building. In 
practice, there may be a need to make far more effective use of legacy systems, 
and evolutionary improvements in weapons and technology, to support 
“humancentric” forms of military action requiring extensive human intelligence 
and area skills, high levels of training and experience, and effective leadership 
in not only defeating the enemy in battle but winning the peace. 

• “Jointness” cannot simply be an issue for restructuring the US military, and is 
far more than a military problem. It must occur within the entire executive 
branch, and on a civil-military level as well as a military one. An advisory Na- 
tional Security Advisor is a failed National Security Advisor; effective leader- 
ship is required to force coordination on the US national security process. Unre- 
solved conflicts between leaders like Secretary Powell, and Secretary Rumsfeld, 
the exclusion of other cabinet members from key tasks, insufficient review of 
military planning, and giving too much power to small elements within given 
departments, have weakened US efforts and needlessly alienated our allies. The 
creation of a large and highly ideological foreign policy staff in Vice President’s 
office is a further anomaly in the interagency process. The US interagency proc- 
ess simply cannot function with such loosely defined roles, a lack of formal 
checks and balances, and a largely advisory National Security Advisor. 
“Jointness” must go far beyond the military; it must apply to all national secu- 
rity operations. 

• Policy, analysis, and intelligence must accept the true complexity of the world, 
deal with it honestly and objectively, and seek “evolution” while opposing “revo- 
lution.” The US cannot afford to rush into — or stay in — any conflict on ideolog- 
ical grounds. It cannot afford to avoid any necessary commitment because of 
idealism. What it needs is informed pragmatism. One simple rule of thumb is 
to stop over-simplifying and sloganizing — particularly in the form of “mirror im- 
aging” and assuming that “democratization” is the solution or even first priority 
for every country. The US needs to deal with security threats quietly and objec- 
tive on a country-by-country and movement-by-movement basis. The US must 
also seek reform with the understanding that progress in economic reform, deal- 
ing with population problems, and improvements in human rights may often 
not only be more important in the near term than progress towards elections, 
but that “democracy” is purposeless, or actively destructive, unless viable polit- 
ical parties exist, political leaders have emerged capable of moving their nations 
forward toward moderation and economic development, and enough national 
consensus exists to allow different ethnic, ideological, and religious factions to 
function in a stable pluralistic structure. Finally, the US must act with the un- 
derstanding that other societies and cultures may often find very different solu- 
tions to political, social, and economic modernization. 

• Stabilization, armed nation building, and peacemaking require a new approach 
to organizing US government efforts. The integration of USAID into State has 
compounded the problems of US aid efforts which had previously transferred 
many functions to generic aid through the World Bank and IMF. There was no 
staff prepared, sized, and training to deal with nation building on this scale, 
or to formulate and administer the massive aid program required. Contractors 
were overburdened with large-scale contracts because these were easiest to 
grant and administer in spite of a lack of experience in functioning in a com- 
mand economy and high threat environment. US government and contractor 
staff had to be suddenly recruited — often with limited experience — and gen- 
erally for 3-12 month tours too short to ensure continuity in such missions. This 
should never happen again. Denial of the importance and scale of the mission 
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before the event in no way prevents it from being necessary when reality inter- 
venes. 

• New capabilities are required within the National Security Council, the State 
Department, and the Department of Defense for security and nation building 
missions. It does not matter whether these are called post conflict, Phase IV, 
stabilization, or reconstruction missions. The US must be as well prepared to 
win a peace as it is prepared to win a war, It must have the interagency tools 
in place to deal with providing security after the termination of a conflict, and 
to support nation building in terms of creating viable political systems, eco- 
nomic stability and growth, effective military and security forces, and public in- 
formation system and free press. This requires the National Security Council 
to have such expertise, the State Department to have operational capability to 
carry out such a mission, the Department of Defense to have the proper mili- 
tary capabilities, and other agencies to be ready to provide the proper support. 
The US must never again repeat its most serious mistakes in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. It must make security and nation building a fundamental part of the plan- 
ning and execution of military operations directed at foreign governments from 
the start. A clear operational plan for such activity must be prepared before 
military operations begin, the costs and risks should be fully assessed, and the 
Congress should be fully consulted in the same way it is consulted before initi- 
ating military operations. The security and nation-building missions must begin 
as combat operations proceed, there must be no pause that creates a power vac- 
uum, and the US must act from the start to ensure that the necessary resources 
for nation building are present. 

• Our military strategy must give interoperability and military advisory efforts the 
same priority as jointness. The US needs to rethink its arms sales and security 
assistance policies. The US needs to pay far more attention to the social and 
economic needs of countries in the Middle East, and to work with other sellers 
to reduce the volume of sales. At the same time, it needs to work with regional 
powers to help them make the arms they do need effective and sustainable, cre- 
ate local security arrangements, and improve interoperability for the purposes 
of both deterrence and warfighting. The US needs to recast its security assist- 
ance programs to help nations fight terrorism and extremism more effectively, 
and do so in ways that do not abuse human rights or delay necessary political, 
social, and economic reforms. 

• The US needs to organize for effective information campaigns while seeking to 
create regional and allied campaigns that will influence Arab and Islamic 
worlds. The US needs to revitalize its information efforts in a focused and effec- 
tive way that takes advantage of tools like satellite broadcasting and the Inter- 
net while working directly in country. The US, however, can never be an Arab 
or Islamic country. It needs to work with its friends and allies in the region to 
seek their help in creating information campaigns that reject Islamic radicalism 
and violence, encourage terrorism, and support reform. The US should not try 
to speak for the Arabs or for Islam; it should help them speak for themselves. 

• The US private sector and foreign direct investment should be integrated into 
the US security strategy and efforts to achieve evolutionary reform. The US has 
tended to emphasize sanctions over trade and economic contact in dealing with 
hostile or radical states, and assign too low a priority to helping the US private 
sector invest in friendly states. A “zero-based” review is needed of what the US 
government should do to encourage private sector activity in the Middle East. 

• Current methods of intelligence collection and analysis, cannot guarantee ade- 
quate preparation for stabilization operations, properly support low intensity 
combat, or properly support the nation-building phase. The US needs to fun- 
damentally reassess its approach to intelligence to support adequate planning for 
the combat termination, security, and nation building phases of asymmetric war- 
fare and peacemaking operations. It is equally important that adequate tactical 
intelligence support be available from the beginning of combat operations to the 
end of security and nation building operations that provides adequate tactical 
human intelligence support, combined with the proper area expertise and lin- 
guistic skills. Technology can be a powerful tool, but it is an aid — not a sub- 
stitute — for human skills and talents. 

• New approaches are needed at the tactical and field level to creating effective 
teams for operations and intelligence. Tactical intelligence must operate as part 
of a team effort with those involved in counterinsurgency operations, the polit- 
ical and economic phases of nation building, and security and military advisory 
teams. It is particularly critical that both intelligence and operations directly 
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integrate combat activity with civil-military relations efforts, US military police 
and security efforts, the use of economic aid in direct support of low intensity 
comhat and security operations, the training of local security forces and their 
integration into the HUMINT effort, and the creation of effective information 
campaigns. 

• Current methods of intelligence collection and analysis, and current methods of 
arms control and inspection, cannot guarantee an adequate understanding of the 
risks posed by proliferation. The US needs to fundamentally reassess the prob- 
lems of intelligence on proliferation and the lessons Iraq provides regarding 
arms control. Far too much of the media coverage and outside analysis of the 
intelligence failures in Iraq has focused on the politics of the situation or im- 
plied that intelligence failed because it was improperly managed and reviewed. 
There were long standing problems in the way in which the CIA managed its 
counterproliferation efforts, and institutional biases that affected almost all in- 
telligence community reporting and analysis on the subject. 

• The US has agonizing decisions to make about defense resources. The fact that 
the current Future Year Defense Plan does not provide enough funds to allow 
the US cannot come close to fund both its planned force levels and force im- 
provement plans is obvious. Everyone with any experience stopped believing in 
estimated procurement costs long ago. What is equally clear now, however, is 
that the US faces years of unanticipated conflicts, many involving armed peace- 
making and nation building, and must rethink deterrence in terms of prolifera- 
tion. This is not a matter of billions of dollars; it is a matter of several percent 
oftheUSGNP. 

• Limit new strategic adventures where possible: The US needs to avoid additional 
military commitments and conflicts unless they truly serve vital strategic inter- 
ests. The US already faces serious strategic overstretch, and nothing could be 
more dangerous than assuming that existing problems can be solved by adding 
new ones — such as Syria or Iran. This means an emphasis on deterrence, con- 
tainment, and diplomacy to avoid additional military commitments. It means a 
new emphasis on international action and allies to find substitutes for US 
forces. 

One final reality — the image of a quick and decisive victory is almost always a 
false one, but it is still the image many Americans want and expect. One thousand 
or more dead in Iraq is hardly Vietnam, but it must be justified and explained, and 
explained honestly — not in terms of the ephemeral slogans. The budget rises and 
supplements of the last few years are also likely to be the rule and not the excep- 
tion. America may well have to spend another one percent of its GNP on sustained 
combat and international intervention overseas than any American politician is will- 
ing to admit. 

America faces hard political choices, and they are going to take exceptional leader- 
ship and courage in both an election year and the decades to come. They require 
bipartisanship of a kind that has faded since the Cold War, and neither neo-conserv- 
ative nor neo-liheral ideology can help. Moreover, America’s think tanks and media 
are going to have to move beyond sound bites and simple solutions, just as will 
America’s politicians and military planners. Put differently, it not only is going to 
be a very tough year, it is going to be a very tough decade. 

What is to Be Done: The Need for Near-Term Actions in Iraq and the Middle East 

At this point, the US lacks good options in Iraq — although it probably never really 
had them in the sense the Bush Administration sought. The option of quickly turn- 
ing Iraq into a successful, free market democracy was never practical, and was as 
absurd a neoconservative fantasy as the idea that success in this objective would 
magically make Iraq an example that would transform the Middle East. 

The key to the success the US can now hope to achieve is to set realistic objec- 
tives. In practice, these objectives are to create an Iraqi political structure that will 
minimize the risk of civil war, develop some degree of pluralism, and help the Iraqis 
take charge over their own economy. 

This, in turn, means a major shift from trying to maintain US influence and le- 
verage in a post sovereignty period to a policy where the US makes every effort to 
turn as much of the political, aid, and security effort over to Iraqis as soon as pos- 
sible, and focuses on supporting the UN in creating the best compromises possible 
in creating Iraqi political legitimacy. 

The US should not abandon Iraq, but rather abandon the effort to create an Iraq 
in its own image. 

Other measures are: 
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• Accept the fact that a universal, nation-wide “security first” policy is stupid and 
impractical, and that the US needs to isolate and bypass islands of resistance, 
and focus on creating a legitimate Iraqi government that can unify Iraqis and 
allow nation building to work. This means relying on containment in the case 
of truly troubled and high insurgent areas, and focusing on security in friendly 
areas. 

• Accept the fact there is no way to “drain the swamp. ” At this point, there simply 
is no way to eliminate cadres of insurgents or to disarm the most threatening 
areas. Fallujah and similar areas have too much popular support for the insur- 
gents; there are too many arms that can be hidden, and too many points of vul- 
nerability. This does not mean the US should give up fighting the insurgents 
or its efforts to disarm them. It does mean the US must accept that it cannot 
win in the sense of eliminating them or turning hostile areas into secure and 
disarmed areas. 

• Rush aid to the Iraqi security forces and military seeking more friendly Arab aid 
in training and support, and provide as broad a base of Iraqi command as pos- 
sible. Forget contract regulations on buying equipment. Deliver everything nec- 
essary and worry about the details later. 

• Continue expanding the role of the Iraqi security forces. Understand that their 
loyalties will be divided, that putting them in charge of hostile areas does not 
mean they can be expected to do more than work out a modus vivendi with the 
insurgents, and that the end result will often be to create “no go” or limited 
access areas for Americans. The US cannot afford to repeat the Israeli mistake 
of assuming that any Iraqi authority in hostile areas can be counted on to pro- 
vide security for Americans. 

• Walk firmly and openly away from the losers in the IGC like Chalabi. Open up 
the political structure and deal with Shi’ite oppositionists, Sunni insurgents, ex- 
Ba’athists to the maximum degree possible. Drag in as many non-IGC leaders 
as possible, and give Ibrahimi’s council idea the strongest possible support. 
Lower the US profile in shaping the political future of Iraq as much as possible 
and bring in as broad a UN international team as possible. 

• Focus on all of the Shi’ites, not just the friendly ones. Make this a critical aspect 
of US diplomatic efforts. Let the Iraqi Shi’ites deal with Sadr and stay out of 
internal Shi’ite disputes, except to help insure security. Quietly reach out to 
Iran to create whatever kind of dialogue is possible. 

• Push Sunni Arab states into helping Iraq’s Sunnis and in helping to deal with 
the political issues involved by quietly making it clear that they will have to 
live with the aftermath of failure and that the US presence and commitment 
is not open-ended. 

• Zero-base the failed contracting effort for FY2004 US aid to put Iraqi Ministries 
and officials in charge of the aid process as soon as possible, with Iraqis going 
into the field and not foreign contractors. 

• Reprogram funds for a massive new CERP program to enable US military com- 
manders to use dollars instead of bullets at every opportunity. Make the focus 
of US control over aid whether Iraqis spend the money honestly and effectively, 
and not on US control, plans, and objectives. 

• Zero-base the US embassy plan to create the smallest staff practical of proven 
area experts, with the clear message to the Iraqis that not only are they going 
to be in charge, but non-performance means no US money and no continuation 
of US troops and support. End the image of a US end of an occupation after 
the occupation. 

• Develop a long-term economic and military aid program as leverage to try to in- 
fluence Iraqi decision making over time. Have the ministries manage the proc- 
ess, not USAID or contractors. Focus on whether the Iraqi efforts are honest 
and produce real results. Do not try to use aid to force Iraq into US modes and 
methods. 

• Accept the near total failure of US information operations. Stop giving all CPA/ 
CJTF-7 press conferences, and put an Iraqi on the stage with the US spokes- 
men. Stop all procounsel-like press conferences where the US seems to be dic- 
tating. Make an Iraqi spokesman part of all dialogue, and give them the lead 
as soon as possible. Subordinate US and Coalition spokesmen as soon as pos- 
sible to Iraqis in press conferences and briefings that are held in Arabic. 

• Look at the broader failures of US policy in the region. Revitalize the Road Map 
and the Quartet in the light of Sharon’s problems. Deal with the reality that 
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there are two failed sets of political elites in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and 
that settlements should be unacceptable and not just terrorism. 

• Abandon the Greater Middle East Initiative in its present form. Do not add an- 
other strategic and policy blunder to the present situation by appearing to call 
for regime change and seeking to dominate the region. Focus on a broad cooper- 
ative initiative worked out with the EU and where the EU puts pressure on the 
Arab League. Stop talking about region-wide democracy and liberty before there 
are responsible political parties and the other reforms necessary to make de- 
mocracy work. Focus on a country-by-country approach to reform that considers 
human rights, economic welfare, and demographic issues to be at least as im- 
portant as elections. Stress cooperation in “evolution;” not random efforts at 
“revolution.” 

Prepare for the fact that nation building may still fail, and position the US to use 
the threat of withdrawal as leverage. Make it clear that the US can and will leave 
Iraq if the Iraqis do not reach agreement on an effective interim solution and if they 
do not proceed with reasonable unity to implement the UN plans. 

The US position should be that the US is ready to help an Iraq that will help 
itself, and that it supports a true transfer of sovereignty. It should make it clear 
to Iraq and the world, however, that the US has a clear exit strategy. It has no in- 
terest in bases or control over Iraqi oil. It has no reason to stay if Iraq become un- 
stable, devolves into civil war, or ends up under a strong man. The US can live with 
a weak or unstable Iraq, and Iraq still will have to export oil at market prices and 
will still be far less of a threat than Saddam’s Iraq. 

* ^ * 

The Security Problems that Drive the Need for Continuing Engagement 

US intervention in Iraq — like its role in the war in Afghanistan, the broader 
struggle against terrorism, and the Arab-Israel conflict — must be seen in the context 
of continuing region-wide problems that will take at least 10-20 years to resolve, 
and which are spilling over into Central, South, and East Asia. 

At the same time, the history of the modern Middle East shows that the way in 
which these forces will play out is normally highly national. No one can deny the 
reality that Arab and Islamic culture are powerful regional forces, or that the rhet- 
oric of Arab unity still has powerful influence. The fact remains, however, that his- 
tory shows most demographic, social, economic, and political problems play out at 
a national level. Solutions are found, or not found, one nation at a time, and there 
is little historical evidence since the time of Nasser that any one nation may serve 
as an example that transforms the others. 

This scarcely means that short-term American success in Iraq is unimportant. It 
does mean that the forces shaping the region are far too powerful to play out quickly 
or be deeply influenced by a single case. Regardless of how well or how badly Amer- 
ica does in Iraq — and in the other three wars it is involved in it faces decades in 
which: 

• Internal tensions will lead to violence in many states. 

• Demographic momentum will increase demographic pressure on virtually every 
nation for at least the next three decades. 

• Economic reform will come slowly, particularly in reaching the poor and badly 
educated. 

• Political evolution may succeed over time, but there is — as yet — no foundation 
for sudden democracy or political reform. Stable political parties, the rule of 
law, human rights, willingness to compromise and give up power, and all the 
checks and balances that allow our republic to function, are still weak. At- 
tempts at reform that outpace the ability of societies to generate internal 
change will lead to revolution and new — and generally worse — forms of 
authoritarianism or theocracy. 

• Islamic extremism and terrorism may never come to dominate more than a 
handful of states, but they will mutate and endure for decades after Bin Laden 
and A1 Qaida are gone and only sheer luck will prevent them from dominating 
at least some states or at least posing a critical challenge to some regimes. 

• Anger and jealousy at the West and against the US in particular, may fade 
some if the US can find a way of helping to end the Arab-Israeli conflict, and 
can succeed enough in Iraq so that it is not perceived as a modern group of 
“crusaders” and an occupying enemy. This anger will not, however, disappear. 
It may well be compounded by the backlash from cultural conflicts over immi- 
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gration and a steadily growing gap between the wealth of the West, and living 
standards in much of the MENA region. 

The fact that the future of Iraq and the Middle East will be as difficult, complex, 
and time consuming as its past, however, does not mean that the US can disengage 
from the region. Neither do the facts that US influence will be far more limited than 
we might like, that reform and change will be driven by local values and priorities, 
and that there will often be set backs and reversals. 

America is not involved in a “clash of civilizations.” It is, however, on the periph- 
ery of a clash within a civilization that affects their vital strategic interests, that 
can lash out in the form of terrorism and extremist attacks, and which deserves an 
active US role on moral and humanitarian grounds. Like the Cold War, the fact 
America faces what could be half a century of problems, and can neither foresee nor 
fully shape the future, in no way allows Americans to stand aside. 

Like it or not, the US is also involved in a war of ideas and values in the Arab 
and Islamic worlds, and there is no easy dividing line between the Middle East, the 
general threat of Islamic extremism, the Arab-Israeli conflict, the war in Afghani- 
stan, and instability in Central and South Asia. We will be a target regardless of 
how active we are in the region. The events of “9/11” have made part of the threat 
as obvious as the previous points have shown the need for outside aid and encour- 
agement. Terrorism can reach anywhere in the world, and sometimes will. 

STRATEGY, GRAND STRATEGY, AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE US GOVERNMENT CIVIL 

AND MILITARY EFFORT 

In fairness to the Bush Administration, only one of the four wars the US now 
faces — Iraq — can be called “optional.” Afghanistan came as the result of a major at- 
tack on the US. The problem of terrorism had arisen long before “9/11,” and US in- 
volvement in Arab-Israeli conflicts is inevitable unless a true and lasting peace can 
be achieved or the US abandons an ally. 

Even Iraq is “optional” largely in retrospect. The Bush and Blair governments 
may have politicized some aspects of the assessment of Iraqi proliferation, but vir- 
tually all experts felt the threat was more serious than it has proved to be. More- 
over, it seems doubtful that Saddam’s Hussein’s Iraq would not have triggered an- 
other regional conflict at some point, just as it is doubtful that most of Iraq’s present 
internal problems would not have surfaced at some point in the future even if the 
US, Britain, and Australia had never invaded. 

The end result, however, is the US does not face the possibility of fighting two 
major regional contingencies the strategic focus of both the first Bush Administra- 
tion and the Clinton Administration. The US instead faces the reality of actually 
fighting three low intensity conflicts and deep strategic involvement in a fourth. 
Moreover, the US still faces the risk of involvement in major regional conflicts. 
These risks include Iran, North Korea, Taiwan, and Columbia. 

American military planning and strategy must be reevaluated in terms of this sit- 
uation and many of the lessons that grow out of US experience in Iraq apply to the 
other wars as well: 

• Strategic engagement requires an objective — not an ideological — assessment of 
the problems that must be dealt with, and of the size and cost of the effort nec- 
essary to achieve decisive grand strategic results. Neither a capabilities-based 
strategy nor one based on theoretical sizing contingencies is meaningful when 
real-world conflicts and well-defined contingencies require a strategy and force 
plan that can deal with reality, rather than theory. The US does not face a world 
where all problems were solved by the end of the Cold War. It does not face 
a world it can control or predict in the future. It must constantly adapt to the 
tasks at hand and those it can immediately foresee, not base its plans on hopes 
and strategic slogans. 

The US must pursue strategies and tactics that reflect the fact that many of 
the conflicts we are now involved in cannot be resolved by defeating a well de- 
fined enemy and involve political, social, and economic forces that will take 
years, if not decades to run their course. Iraq, at best, will be an unstable and 
evolving state for a decade after we leave. At worst it could be the subject of 
strong antiAmerican feelings in the Gulf and Arab world. 

The war in Afghanistan is mutating in ways that are beyond our control and 
nation building so far is failing. The war on terrorism is not a war against A1 
Qaida but against violent Islamic extremism driven by mass demographic, eco- 
nomic, and social forces in a region with limited political legitimacy. It may take 
a quarter of a century to deal with. The Israeli-Palestinian conflict seems years 
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away from peace, and the last peace process has shown how tenuous and uncer- 
tain even a seemingly successful peace process can be. 

• “Superpower” has always been a dangerous term. The resulting exaggeration of 
US capabilities and strategic focus on bipolar threats and “peer rivals” misses 
the point. The real problem is being a global power with limited resources — a 
problem that Great Britain encountered throughout the 19th century. The world 
already is multipolar. There are severe limits to what the US can do, and how 
many places it can do it. Coalitions and alliances are more important than ever. 

There is no alternative to “internationalism.” There may be times we disagree 
with the UN or some of our allies, but our strategy must be based on seeking 
consensus wherever possible, on compromise when necessary, and on coalitions 
that underpin virtually every action we take. Our rhetoric can no longer be sim- 
ply American or be driven by domestic politics; it must take full account of the 
values and sensitivities of others. 

Our military strategy must give interoperability and military advisory efforts 
the same priority as jointness. In order to lead, we must also learn to follow. 
We must never subordinate our vital national interests to others, but this will 
rarely be the issue. In practice, our challenge is to subordinate our arrogance 
to the end of achieving true partnerships, and to shape our diplomacy to cre- 
ating lasting coalitions of the truly willing rather than coalitions of the pres- 
sured and intimidated. 

• Great as US power is, it cannot substitute for coalitions and the effective use of 
international organizations if at all possible. The term “superpower” may not be 
a misnomer, but it certainly does not imply US freedom of action. At the same 
time, most NGOs and international organizations are not organized for armed 
nation building and face severe — if not crippling — limitations if they are tar- 
geted in a low intensity combat environment or by large-scale terrorism. 

• At the same time, armed nation building is a challenge only the US is currently 
equipped to meet. While allies, the UN, and NGOs can help in many aspects of 
security and nation building operations. They often cannot operate on the scale 
required to deal with nation building in the midst of serious low intensity com- 
bat. Armed nation building requires continuing US military and security efforts, 
and civil and economic aid programs. Security and nation building not only re- 
quire new forms of US “rapid deployment,” but major financial resources and 
the development of new approaches to providing economic aid and the necessary 
contract support. 

• Deterrence and containment are more complex than at the time of the Cold War, 
but they still are critical tools and they too are dependent on formal and infor- 
mal alliances. The need to create reliable structures of deterrence must also re- 
spond to the reality of proliferation. The problem no longer is how to prevent 
proliferation, but rather how to live with it. 

The US needs to develop more mobile forces that are better tailored to rapid 
reaction, power projection in areas where the US has limited basing and facili- 
ties, and capable of dealing better with the kind of low intensity combat domi- 
nated by terrorists or hostile movements that require an emphasis on light 
forces and HUMINT, rather than heavy forces and high technology. 

Military intervention cannot, however, be the dominant means of exercising 
US military power. The problem is to find better ways to use the threat of US 
military power to deter and contain asymmetric conflicts, and new kinds of po- 
litical and economic threats. War avoidance is just as important in the post- 
Cold War era as it was during it. 

• War must be an extension of diplomacy by other means, but diplomacy must be 
an extension of war by other means as well. US security strategy must be based 
on the understanding that diplomacy, peace negotiations, and arms control are 
also an extension of — and substitute for — war by other means. It is easy for a 
“superpower” to threaten force, but far harder to use it, and bluffs get called. 
Fighting should be a last resort, and other means must be used to limit the 
number of fights as much as possible. 

• Military victory in asymmetric warfare can be virtually meaningless without suc- 
cessful nation building at the political, economic, and security levels. These “sta- 
bilization” or “Phase IV” operations are far more challenging, however, than de- 
feating conventional military forces. They also probably can best be conducted 
if the US is prepared for immediate action after the defeat of conventional 
enemy forces. Both in Afghanistan and Iraq, the US wasted critical days, weeks, 
and months in engaging in a security effort before opposition movements could 
regroup or reengage. It left a power vacuum, rather than exploited one, and it 
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was not prepared for nation building or the escalation of resistance once the 
enemy was “defeated.” 

The Quadrennial Defense Review was right in stressing the risk asymmetric 
warfare posed to the US in spite of its conventional strength. It failed, however, 
to look beyond the narrow definition of the problems of direct combat to the 
problems of containment and deterrence, conflict termination, and armed nation 
building. Much of today’s problems in Iraq stem from the fact that the Defense 
Department and the Bush Administration were as badly prepared for conflict 
termination, nation building, and low intensity threats after the defeat of 
Saddam’s regular military forces, as they were well prepared to carry out that 
defeat. 

The price tag also involves more than dollars and includes some share of re- 
sponsibility for every US body bag being flown out of Iraq. To a lesser degree, 
the same is true of the situation in Afghanistan, and the problem is scarcely 
new. 

The US failed in both nation building and Vietnamization in Vietnam. It 
failed in Lebanon in the early 1980s. It failed in Haiti, and it failed in Somalia. 
The stakes, level of involvement, and the costs to the US may have been far 
lower in some of these cases, but the fact remains that the US failed. 

• Force transformation cannot be dominated by technology; manpower skills, not 
technology, are the key. The Afghan War led to an emphasis on a method of 
using airpower that could not secure the country or deal with Taliban and A1 
Qaida forces that quickly mutated and dispersed. The Iraq War began with 
heavy conventional land forces and soon became a heavy air-land battle. It was 
all airpower, armored. Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (IS&R) 
and precision through late April. As such, it showed that high technology forces 
could decisively defeat lower technology conventional forces almost regardless of 
force numbers and the kinds of force ratios that were critical in past conflicts. 
Yet, the US has since been forced to virtually reinvent the way in which it uses 
its forces since the fall of Saddam’s regime. Technology and netcentric war — 
and an emphasis on destroying enemy hard targets and major weapons sys- 
tems — failed when the problem became conflict termination, armed nation 
building, and low intensity warfare. 

The military missions of low intensity combat, economic aid, civil-military re- 
lations, security, and information campaigns are manpower dominated and re- 
quire skilled military manpower as well as new forms civil expertise in other 
Departments. Human intelligence can still be more important than technical 
collection, local experience and language skills are critical, and the ability to use 
aid dollars can be more important than the ability to use bullets. 

This requires a fundamental reexamination of US force plans and force trans- 
formation concepts. For decades, the US has sought to use technology to sub- 
stitute for defense spending, for force numbers, and for manpower numbers. 
During the conventional phases of both the Afghan and Iraq conflicts, sugges- 
tions were made for further force and manpower cuts and further efforts to 
achieve savings in defense spending by acquiring transformational technology. 

Technology has been, is, and will be critical to American power and military 
success. It is extremely questionable, however, that the US has any credible 
way of using technology to make further force and manpower cuts without tak- 
ing unacceptable risks. Creating the proper mix of capabilities for asymmetric 
warfare, low-intensity conflict, security and Phase IV operations, and nation 
building requires large numbers of skilled and experience personnel. It is man- 
power intensive, and technology is at best an aid to — not a substitute for — force 
size and manpower numbers. 

This problem is further compounded by the fact that the US does not have 
a single major transformational weapons system or technology under develop- 
ment which now seems likely to be delivered on time, with the promised effec- 
tiveness, and at even half of the unit life cycle cost originally promised. The US 
has made little meaningful progress in the effective planning and management 
of the development and procurement of advanced military technology in the last 
quarter century — at least in the sense of being able to integrate it into realistic 
budgets and force plans. While the US has shown it can transform, it has not 
shown it can plan and manage transformation. 

For at least the next half decade, the US must also deal with the backlog of 
maintenance and service requirements created by its operations in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, and with the fact it must retain and modernize far more of its so- 
called legacy systems that it now plans. 
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• Technology -based force transformation and the revolution in military affairs are 
tools with severe and sometimes crippling limits. The ability to provide Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (IS&R) coverage of the world is of im- 
mense value. It does not, however, provide the ability to understand the world, 
deal with complex political issues, and fight effectively in the face of terrorism, 
many forms of low intensity conflict and asymmetric warfare, and the need to 
deal with conflict termination and peace making or protect nation building. 

The ability to use precision weapons, helicopter mobility, and armor to de- 
stroy enemy conventional forces and blow fixed targets up “24/7” is also of great 
tactical value, but it does not mean that defeating enemy conventional forces 
really wins wars. The US is as bad at knowing what to blow up in terms of 
strategic targeting and many aspects of interdiction bombing as it was in World 
War II. 

There also are good reasons to question whether many aspects of “Netcentric” 
warfare are little more than a conceptual myth, concealing the military equiva- 
lent of the “Emperor’s new clothes” in a dense forest of incomprehensible 
PowerPoint slides than cannot be translated into procurable systems, workable 
human interfaces, and affordable Future Year Defense Plans. 

In practice, there may be a need to make far more effective use of legacy sys- 
tems, and evolutionary improvements in weapons and technology, to support 
“humancentric” forms of military action requiring extensive human intelligence 
and area skills, high levels of training and experience, and effective leadership 
in not only defeating the enemy in battle but winning the peace. 

This, in turn, means creating US military forces with extensive experience in 
civil-military action and which can use aid as effectively as weapons — dollars 
as well as bullets. It also means redefining interoperability to recognize that low 
technology allied forces can often be as, or more effective, as high technology 
US forces in such missions. 

• Simply adding troops or more weapons will not solve America’s problems any 
more than trying to use technology to make US forces smaller and more cost- 
effective will. 

Manpower quality is at least as important as manpower quantity, and they 
require suitable increases in the strength of military and civil units. The prob- 
lem is not boots on the ground, but the capability of those wearing the boots. 
The missions that are emerging require extremely skilled troops with excellent 
area skills, far more linguists, human intelligence experts, experts in urban and 
low intensity warfare, military police, security experts and experts with training 
in civic action and nation building. Personnel are require who can train local 
personnel in security, police functions, and well as guerrilla warfare. Many of 
these personnel and forces, however, would have little value in a Korean or Tai- 
wan contingency. The US needs to pause and think out the issue of quality be- 
fore it does anything about force quantity. The fact is that 200,000 under- 
trained troops in Iraq would not be better than 150,000, and having F-22s in- 
stead of F-15s would be pointless. 

• “Jointness” cannot simply be an issue for restructuring the US military, and is 
far more than a military problem. It must occur within the entire executive 
branch, and on a civil-military level as well as a military one. 

The Iraq War has shown that the end result of allowing small cadres in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Vice President, and National Security 
Council was to allow ideological cadres to bypass the US national security proc- 
ess in ways that led to critical failures in key strategic tasks like conflict termi- 
nation and nation building. More broadly, similar failures have occurred in vir- 
tually every aspect of US strategic engagements and diplomacy, including crit- 
ical areas like counterproliferation and the Arab-Israel peace process. 

To date, this lack of “jointness” in the Bush Administration’s national security 
team has had many of the same effects as a similar Department of Defense- 
driven breakdown in the interagency process during the period in which critical 
decision were made to carry out a massive US building up in Vietnam. 

An advisory National Security Advisor is a failed National Security Advisor; 
effective leadership is required to force coordination on the US national security 
process. Unresolved conflicts between leaders like Secretary Powell, and Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld, the exclusion of other cabinet members from key tasks, insuffi- 
cient review of military planning, and giving too much power to small elements 
within given departments, have weakened US efforts and needlessly alienated 
our allies. The creation of a large and highly ideological foreign policy staff in 
Vice President’s office is a further anomaly in the interagency process. 
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The US interagency process simply cannot function with such loosely defined 
roles, a lack of formal checks and balances, and a largely advisory National Se- 
curity Advisor. “Jointness” must go far beyond the military; it must apply to 
all national security operations. 

• Policy, analysis, and intelligence must accept the true complexity of the world, 
deal with it honestly and objectively, and seek “evolution” while opposing “revo- 
lution.” 

The US is involved in four very complex wars, each of which requires the 
most objective intelligence and analysis that is possible. There is no room for 
ideological sound bites or overly simplistic solutions, and force transformation 
cannot cut some mystical Gordian knot. The US cannot afford to rush into — 
or stay in — any conflict on ideological grounds. It cannot afford to avoid any 
necessary commitment because of idealism. What it needs is informed prag- 
matism. 

One simple rule of thumb is to stop over-simplifying and sloganizing — par- 
ticularly in the form of “mirror imaging” and assuming that “democratization” 
is the solution or even first priority for every country. The US needs to deal 
with security threats quietly and objective on a country-by-country and move- 
ment-by-movement basis. 

The US must seek reform with the understanding that progress in economic 
development, raising the living standards of the ordinary citizen, dealing with 
population problems, and improvements in human rights may often not only be 
more important in the near term than progress towards elections, but that “de- 
mocracy” is purposeless, or actively destructive, unless viable political parties 
exist, political leaders have emerged capable of moving their nations forward to- 
ward moderation and economic development, and enough national consensus ex- 
ists to allow different ethnic, ideological, and religious factions to function in a 
stable pluralistic structure. Finally, the US must act with the understanding 
that other societies and cultures may often find very different solutions to polit- 
ical, social, and economic modernization. 

The US cannot afford to carelessly abuse words like ‘Islam” and “Arab,” or 
ignore the sensitivities of key allies like South Korea in dealing with the threat 
from the North. It cannot afford to alienate its European allies or lose support 
in the UN by throwing nations like “Iran” into an imaginary “eixis of evil.” It 
needs nations like Saudi Arabia as an ally in the struggle against movements 
like A1 Qaida, and it cannot afford to confuse terrorist movements driven by dif- 
ferent and largely neo-Salafi beliefs with terms like Wahhabi, any more than 
it can afford to act as if A1 Qaida somehow dominated a far more complex mix 
of different threats. 

The US needs a nuanced pragmatism that deals with each nation and each 
threat individually and in proportion to the threat it really presents. It must 
give regional and other allies a proper role and influence in decision-making 
rather than seek to bully them through ideology and rhetoric. It needs to en- 
gage the checks and balances of the fully interagency process, of area and intel- 
ligence professionals, and seek a bipartisan approach with proper consultation 
with the Congress. 

• Stabilization, armed nation building, and peacemaking require a new approach 
to organizing US government efforts. 

It is not clear when the US will have to repeat stabilization and nation build- 
ing activities on the level of Iraq. It is clear that the civilian agencies of the 
US government were not adequately prepared to analyze and plan the need for 
the political, security, aid, and information programs needed in Iraq, and to pro- 
vide staff with suitable training and ability to operate in a high threat environ- 
ment. The State Department was prepared to analyze the challenges, but lacked 
both planning and operational capability and staff prepared to work in the field 
in a combat environment. 

The integration of USAID into State has compounded the problems of US aid 
efforts which had previously transferred many functions to generic aid through 
the World Bank and IMF. There was no staff prepared, sized, and training to 
deal with nation building on this scale, or to formulate and administer the mas- 
sive aid program required. Contractors were overburdened with large-scale con- 
tracts because these were easiest to grant and administer in spite of a lack of 
experience in functioning in a command economy and high threat environment. 
US government and contractor staff had to be suddenly recruited — often with 
limited experience — and generally for 3-12 month tours too short to ensure con- 
tinuity in such missions. 
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It is a tribute to the CPA and all those involved that so much could be done 
in spite of the lack of effective planning and preparation before the end of major 
combat operations against Iraq’s conventional forces. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this should never happen again. Denial of the importance and scale 
of the mission before the event in no way prevents it from being necessary when 
reality intervenes. 

• New capabilities are required within the National Security Council, the State 
Department, and the Department of Defense for security and nation building 
missions. It does not matter whether these are called post conflict, Phase IV, 
stabilization, or reconstruction missions. The US must be as well prepared to 
win a peace as it is prepared to win a war. It must have the interagency tools 
in place to deal with providing security after the termination of a conflict, and 
to support nation building in terms of creating viable political systems, eco- 
nomic stability and growth, effective military and security forces, and public in- 
formation system and free press. This requires the National Security Council 
to have such expertise, the State Department to have operational capability to 
carry out such a mission, the Department of Defense to have the proper mili- 
tary capabilities, and other agencies to be ready to provide the proper support. 
The US must never again repeat its most serious mistakes in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. It must make security and nation building a fundamental part of the plan- 
ning and execution of military operations directed at foreign governments from 
the start. A clear operational plan for such activity must be prepared before 
military operations begin, the costs and risks should be fully assessed, and the 
Congress should be fully consulted in the same way it is consulted before initi- 
ating military operations. The security and nation-building missions must begin 
as combat operations proceed, there must be no pause that creates a power vac- 
uum, and the US must act from the start to ensure that the necessary resources 
for nation building are present. 

• The US needs to rethink its arms sales and security policies. 

The US still is selling massive amounts of arms to the region with more at- 
tention to the dollar value of sales than to their impact on local societies, the 
need for interoperability and effectiveness, and changes in security needs that 
increasingly focus on internal security. 

The US signed $13.3 billion worth of new arms sales agreements with Middle 
Eastern countries during 1995-1998, of total sales to the region of $30.8 billion. 
Most are still in delivery or early conversion and require extensive US advisory 
and contract support to be effective. The US signed another $17.2 billion during 
1999-2002, out of a worldwide total of $35.9 billion. All of these latter sales re- 
quire extensive US advisory and contract support. At present, almost all of 
these sales are going to countries with poorly integrated arms buys, and low 
levels of readiness and sustainability. They are also being made in ways that 
offer only limited interoperability with US forces. 

The sheer volume of these sales also does as much to threaten regional secu- 
rity as it does to aid it. The US needs to pay far more attention to the social 
and economic needs of countries in the Middle East, and to work with other 
sellers to reduce the volume of sales. At the same time, it needs to work with 
regional powers to help them make the arms they do need effective and sustain- 
able, create local security arrangements, and improve interoperability for the 
purposes of both deterrence and warfighting. 

At the same time, most countries now face internal security threats that are 
more serious than external threats. The US needs to recast its security assist- 
ance programs to help nations fight terrorism and extremism more effectively, 
and do so in ways that do not abuse human rights or delay necessary political, 
social, and economic reforms. 

• The US needs to organize for effective information campaigns while seeking to 
create regional and allied campaigns that will influence Arab and Islamic 
worlds. 

The integration of the US Information Agency (USIA) into the State Depart- 
ment, and major cutbacks in US information and public diplomacy efforts, have 
deprived the US of a critical tool that works best when regional efforts are com- 
bined with well-funded and well-staffed efforts at the embassy and local level. 
The US needs to revitalize its information efforts in a focused and effective way 
that takes advantage of tools like satellite broadcasting and the Internet while 
working directly in country. 

The US, however, can never be an Arab or Islamic country. It needs to work 
with its friends and allies in the region to seek their help in creating informa- 
tion campaigns that reject Islamic radicalism and violence, encourage terrorism. 
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and support reform. The US should not try to speak for the Arabs or for Islam, 
it should help them speak for themselves. 

• The US private sector and foreign direct investment should be integrated into 
the US security strategy. 

Far too often, the US ignores the role that the US private sector can and 
must play in achieving evolutionary reform. The US has tended to emphasize 
sanctions over trade and economic contact in dealing with hostile or radical 
states, and assign too low a priority to helping the US private sector invest in 
friendly states. A “zero-based” review is needed of what the US government 
should do to encourage private sector activity in the Middle East. 

• The US has agonizing decisions to make about defense resources. 

In spite of major recent increases in defense spending, even the present force 
plan is unsustainable in the face of the combined funding burdens of operations, 
modernization, and transformation. 

The fact that the current Future Year Defense Plan does not provide enough 
funds to allow the US cannot come close to fund both its planned force levels 
and force improvement plans is obvious. Everyone with any experience stopped 
believing in estimated procurement costs long ago. What is equally clear now, 
however, is that the US faces years of unanticipated conflicts, many involving 
armed peacemaking and nation building, and must rethink deterrence in terms 
of proliferation. This is not a matter of billions of dollars; it is a matter of sev- 
eral percent of the US GNP. 

• The US must limit new strategic adventures where possible: 

The US needs to avoid additional military commitments and conflicts unless 
they truly serve vital strategic interests. Regardless of the outcome of the re- 
evaluation of force transformation recommended earlier, it will be two to three 
years at a minimum before the US can create major new force elements and 
military capabilities, and some change will take at least five to ten years. The 
US already faces serious strategic overstretch, and nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than assuming that existing problems can be solved by adding new 
ones — such as Syria or Iran. This means an emphasis on deterrence, contain- 
ment, and diplomacy to avoid additional military commitments. It means a new 
emphasis on international action and allies to find substitutes for US forces. 

LESSONS FOR INTELLIGENCE AND ANALYSIS 

Current methods of intelligence collection and analysis, cannot guarantee ade- 
quate preparation for stabilization operations, properly support low intensity com- 
bat, or properly support the nation-building phase. The US needs to fundamentally 
reassess its approach to intelligence to support adequate planning for the combat 
termination, security, and nation building phases of asymmetric warfare and peace- 
making operations. The same jointness is needed in the intelligence community ef- 
fort to prepare for asymmetric warfare that is needed in the overall interagency 
process, and to ensure that the analysis given to policymakers, planners, and opera- 
tors fully presents the problems and challenges that must be dealt with in stabiliza- 
tion and armed nation building. There must never again be a case in which the De- 
partment of Defense filters or rejects community-wide analysis or priority is given 
to intelligence for military operations in ways that prevent adequate intelligence 
analysis and support being ready for the stabilization and nation-building phase. 

It is equally important that adequate tactical intelligence support be available 
from the beginning of combat operations to the end of security and nation building 
operations that provides adequate tactical human intelligence support, combined 
with the proper area expertise and linguistic skills. Technology can be a powerful 
tool, but it is an aid — not a substitute — for the human skills and talents necessary 
to support low intensity combat, expand the role of tactical human intelligence, and 
do so in the context of supporting aid efforts and civil military relations, as well as 
combat operations. At the same time, civilian intelligence agency efforts need to be 
recast to support nation building and security operations. 

Iraq and Afghanistan have also shown that tactical military intelligence must op- 
erate as part of a team effort with those involved in counterinsurgency operations, 
the political and economic phases of nation building, and security and military advi- 
sory teams. 

It is particularly critical that both intelligence and operations directly integrate 
combat activity with civil-military relations efforts, US military police and security 
efforts, the use of economic aid in direct support of low intensity combat and secu- 
rity operations, the training of local security forces and their integration into the 
HUMINT effort, and the creation of effective information campaigns. In the future. 
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this may require a far better integration of military and civil efforts in both intel- 
ligence and operations than has occurred in either Iraq or Afghanistan. 

THE NEAR TEEM SITUATION IN IRAQ 

It may not be as apparent in the US as it is in the Arab world, but several weeks 
of travel in the region indicate that the course of the fighting in Fallujah and Najaf 
are perceived in much of Iraq and the Arab world as a serious US defeat. This is 
not simply a matter of shattering an aura of US military invincibility; it is a grow- 
ing shift in political attitudes and in the prospects for political change in Iraq. 

It is also all too clear that any idea the US is engaging in “post-conflict oper- 
ations” is little more than a farce. The shock of Saddam’s fall produced a brief pe- 
riod of near paralysis in the Iraqi opposition to the US and the Coalition. By August 
2003, however, a state of low intensity conflict clearly existed in Iraq, and the level 
of this conflict has escalated ever since January of 2004. 

In fact, this follows a pattern that makes the very term “post-conflict operations” 
a stupid and intellectually dishonest oxymoron. As we have seen in Afghanistan, So- 
malia, Lebanon, Cambodia, and many other cases, asymmetric wars do not really 
end. Nation building must take place on an armed basis without security and in the 
face of adaptive and innovative threats. The reality is that this is a far more dif- 
ficult aspect of “transformation” than defeating organized military resistance, and 
one for which the US is not yet prepared. 

Senior US officials have been in a continuing state of denial about the depth of 
support for this conflict. They have misused public opinion polls like the Zogby and 
ABC polls and they have ignored the fact that the ABC poll conducted in February 
found that roughly two thirds of Sunnis and one third of Shi’ites opposed the US 
and British invasion and found it to be humiliating to Iraq. Senior US officials have 
ignored the fact that roughly one-third of Sunnis and two-thirds of Shi’ites support 
violence against the Coalition and want the Coalition forces to leave Iraq imme- 
diately. They talk about a small minority of Iraqis because only a small minority 
have so far been actively violent — a reality in virtually every insurgent campaign 
and one that in no way is a measure of support for violence. 

A year into the “war after the war,” far too many US officials are still in a state 
of denial as to the political realities in the Middle East. They do not see just how 
much the perceived US tilt towards Israel and Sharon alienates Iraqis and Arabs 
in general. They do not admit the near total failure of US information operations, 
and the fact that Iraqis watch hostile Arab satellite TV stations and rely on papers 
filled with misinformation and conspiracy theories. 

They talk about “success” in aid programs measured in terms of contracts signed, 
fiscal obligations, and gross measures of performance like megawatts; not about ac- 
tual progress on the ground the kind that can really win hearts and minds. They 
cannot understand that US calls for “liberty,” “democracy,” and “reform” have be- 
come coupled to images of US interference in Arab regimes, the broad resentment 
of careless negative US references to Islam and Arab culture, and conspiracy theo- 
ries about control of Iraqi oil, “neoimperialism,” and serving “Zionist” interests. 

The fact these perceptions are not fair is as irrelevant as US tactical military vic- 
tories that are often political defeats. The present mix of armed nation building and 
low intensity conflict takes place in a region shaped by such perceptions. This is 
why the photographic evidence of US mistreatment of Iraqi prisoners is so dev- 
astating. For many in the region, it validates every criticism of the US, and vastly 
strengthens the hand of Islamic extremists, Sunni insurgents, Shi’ite insurgents, 
and hostile media and intellectuals in both the Arab world and Europe. 

The time has come to face this reality. There was never a time when 
neoconservative fantasies about the Middle East were anything but dangerous illu- 
sions. Those fantasies have killed and wounded thousands of American and Coali- 
tion allies, and now threaten the US with a serious strategic defeat. It may not be 
possible to avoid some form of defeat, but the US must make every effort to do so, 
and this means junking the neoconservatism within the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Vice President’s office, and the NSC and coming firmly to grips with 
reality. 

WHY THE us HAS ALREADY “LOST” SOME ASPECTS OF ITS BATTLES IN FALLUJAH AND 

WITH SADR 

The US is scarcely defeated in either a military or a political sense, but it is suf- 
fering serious reversals. The Iraqi insurgents do not have to win battles in a tactical 
sense; they merely have to put up a determined enough resistance, with enough 
skill and courage, to show their fellow Iraqis and the Arab world that they are capa- 
ble of a determined, strong and well-organized effort. Many of their fellow Iraqis 
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will perceive any determined resistance as a “victory” against the world’s only su- 
perpower. 

If the Sunnis in Fallujah, and Sadr in Najaf, continue to show they can survive 
a US military threat — and that they can force the US and Coalition into a posture 
of containment and compromise — they will be able to change the rules of the game 
in nation building as well as in the fighting. They will score a major victory at the 
political level while they effectively create “no go” areas and sanctuaries. They will 
do so even if they do have to end open confrontation and turnover some weapons 
and activists. 

Solutions like the “Fallujah Brigade” are de facto defeats for the US in both mili- 
tary and political terms. They signal a coming struggle for power in which hostile 
elements of both Arab Sunnis and Shi’ites will be much stronger than the US and 
its allies previously estimated. They also create a national political climate in which 
the Coalition is perceived as lacking any clear plan or goals, the Interim governing 
Council is divided and lacking in legitimacy, the Iraqi security forces are seen as 
ineffective, and the UN becomes both a tool for insurgent pressure and a potential 
target. 

LOSING A WAR OF ATTRITION IN A “PERFECT STORM” OF NEGATIVE IMAGES? 

The fighting during April 2004 has also created a climate in which the US and 
its allies are seen as being in the middle of a war of attrition that they are losing. 
The totals of US, allied, and friendly Iraqi killed and wounded have already reached 
the point where Iraqi insurgents and foreign extremists have every reason to per- 
ceive the Coalition as politically and strategically vulnerable — an image reinforced 
by the steady loss of support for the war and a continued effort in Iraq in US and 
allied public opinion polls. 

Hostile Iraqi losses to date can be sustained indefinitely. As a result, the mix of 
Coalition and friendly Iraqi casualties, sabotage and paralysis of the aid process, 
and growing political uncertainty at the edge of the transfer of sovereignty act as 
a virtual road map for future battles in Iraq and later battles against US military 
and nation building operations in the rest of the world. The end result is to show 
that an Arab asymmetric force can delay and possibly checkmate the strongest 
Western military power that Arabs are not weak or passive, and that Arabs can 
“take back their homeland.” 

It will take a new public opinion poll to determine just how much the “perfect 
storm” of negative events since February has changed opinion inside Iraq, but it 
seems almost certain that events in Fallujah and dealing with Sadr have sharply 
cut support for the US among moderate Iraqi Arabs. (The fact the Kurds have no- 
where else to go — and have to be friendly — means they should be largely excluded 
from polls analyzing how Iraqi attitudes are affecting the war.) 

It seems equally certain that this drop is compounded by the flood of Arab images 
of Iraqi civilians suffering in the fighting, the images of mistreatment of Iraqi 
POWs, and newscasts that claim every US use of a modern weapon is a careless 
use of excessive force. These images are clearly having a powerful impact through- 
out the Sunni world — strongly reinforced by Israeli military action and statements 
that make the constant Arab media linkage between the US and Israeli occupations 
steadily more damaging. Furthermore, similar images are being portrayed in Iran 
and it seems likely that Iranian opinion is turning away from the tJS. 

THE LACK OF COALITION AND IGC POLITICAL LEGITIMACY 

The last few weeks of resistance have sharply undercut the already low political 
legitimacy of the CPA, the US approach to nation building, and the Interim Gov- 
erning Council. Iraqis and the region perceive the US as lacking any credible plan 
of action and as being “forced” to turn to the UN. 

The “pro-American” Iraqis have been divided and weak, and have been unable to 
rally the Iraqi people. The end result is that the US ability to convey “legitimacy” 
has been sharply undercut at precisely the time the US needs legitimacy for its 
June 30 turnover. In addition, US ties to some members of the IGC are becoming 
steadily more damaging — particularly the image of US ties to “losers” like Chalabi. 

TURNING A NON-TERRORIST THREAT INTO A REAL ONE 

Iraq has become a natural battleground for Islamic insurgents and “volunteers” 
of all persuasions. There is no meaningful evidence that Iraq was a focus of ter- 
rorism before the war, or a primary focus early in the fighting. Over the last few 
months, however, the outside presence and support for insurgents has increased. 

Over the last few weeks, it has become all too clear that such support is pa3dng 
off well in terms of American and allied casualties, and in boosting the image of 
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Islamic resistance as being able to take on the US. Iraq was never a magnet for 
terrorism before the war, and only a limited magnet before Fallujah and Sadr. It 
has become a major magnet now. 

PARALYZING MUCH OF THE EFFORT TO WIN HEARTS AND MINDS 

Much of the aid and economic development program has been paralyzed, and the 
economic security of the Shi’ite areas and oil exports is now far more at risk. The 
US reliance on contractors, rather than Iraqis, makes everyone involved in aid and 
reconstruction a natural target. The use of contract security has created the image 
of mercenary forces, and efforts to win hearts and minds in troubled areas have es- 
sentially collapsed, as they have in some formerly “friendly areas” as well. 

The flood of aid that should have helped win hearts and minds during a critical 
period of political transition is often little more than a trickle. 

A NEGOTIATED SOLUTION MEANS LIMITING THE SCALE OF DEFEAT 

The end result is close to a no win situation for the US: Any negotiated solution 
effectively legitimizes the Sunni and Shi’ite hard-line opposition, while weakening 
the IGC — exposing the fact the US is now trying to turnover power to “mystery 
men” on June 30, who cannot have legitimacy because they have no identity. 

This compounds the problems inherent in the Ibrahimi approach, which effec- 
tively says that the government of June 30 will not have legitimacy until a popular 
council takes place, and that a real government and constitutional base must be 
voted on by the Iraqis and not from the legacy left by the CPA/I GC. 

In effect, the period of political illegitimacy or non-legitimacy is now extended long 
beyond June 30th, and the period in which Iraqis must compete for power by both 
political and violent means will now extend through all of 2004 and much of 2005. 

This political struggle has several key characteristics: 

• The game has no clear rules. There are “maybe” milestones and objectives that 
are undefined. 

• Federalism and power sharing is up in the air, and even if an interim allocation 
of power to a President, Prime Minister, and Vice Premiers takes place, it is 
only for an interim period and does not affect struggles over money, power, 
land, etc. The ethnic divisions between Arab, Kurd, Turcoman, and other mi- 
norities are not really resolved. The same is true of divisions between Sunni 
and Shi’ite, and religious and secular. 

• There is no economic underpinning for political stability, and far too many jobs 
are dependent on aid and paid security positions. Iraq now has a “bubble” econ- 
omy, not real reconstruction, and Iraqis know this. Some 70% expressed fear 
over their future job security in the ABC poll in February. 

• No Iraqi leaders now have broad popular political support in public opinion 
polls, including Sistani. Most have powerful negatives — often more negative 
than positive. There is usually intense competition within given factions, and 
leaders have a growing incentive to show their independence from the Coalition. 
A near political vacuum exists where there are strong incentives to seek support 
from ethnic or religious factions and demagogue the way to victory. 

• No political party has significant popular support, and nearly 70% of Iraqis op- 
posed political parties in the ABC poll in February, largely because of the herit- 
age of the Baath. 

• More Iraqis support a strong leader as an interim solution than “democracy,” 
although no one is clear on who such a strong leader will be. 

• No Iraqi leader is as yet organizing for the series of elections to come, aggres- 
sively trjdng to create popular political parties, or making efforts to capture the 
media. The peaceful political struggles necessary to create the groundwork for 
democracy are being subordinated to political struggles within the IGC, efforts 
to game Ibrahimi’s political efforts, and challenges from the outside. 

• Many potential Iraqi leaders have every reason to fear losing in the coming 
struggle for power, and no clear plans exist to coopt the Sunni insurgents and 
Shi’ite “Sadrs” into the system. Hostile areas and factions are largely excluded 
from the political process under the illusion they are too small to really matter. 
The US still seems to be tr3dng to stage-manage the creation of a secular de- 
mocracy of friendly moderates, but true legitimacy is the government Iraqis 
want, not the one the US and Western reformers want. 

• There is no meaningful chance of “security first.” The political and nation build- 
ing process will almost certainly have to go on in the midst of terrorism and 
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low intensity conflict through 2006. Elections will be extremely difficult, hostile 
areas will continue to exist, and governance will be under continued attack. 

• The rush to create Iraqi armed forces and security forces suitable for a post con- 
flict Iraq has left tens of thousands of untrained and poorly equipped men re- 
cruited locally on an ethnic, religious, and tribal basis. No clear plan seems to 
exist for giving them the training, equipment, and facilities they need on a 
timely basis. The rule of law is erratic and often local. 

• Politics may fascinate politicians, but Iraqis live with governance. The creation 
of 25-27 functioning ministries, governorates, and urban governments will affect 
every aspect of daily life and security. The plans to create effective governance 
will lag far behind the transfer of sovereignty on June 30 — and extend well into 
the winter of 2004 and beyond. 

A CLASSIC MILITARY SOLUTION CANNOT WORK 

In retrospect, the US might have been far better off to act decisively in hot pur- 
suit in both Fallujah and in dealing with Sadr. Certainly, the military effort and 
the causalities would have been far smaller, the political momentum of support for 
the insurgents would not have had time to build, and any criticism would have been 
tempered with reluctance to challenge the US again. That was then, however, and 
this is now. 

The US can defeat any given group of Iraqi insurgents and largely secure any 
area it occupies with sufficient strength. However, any military solution that in- 
volves serious combat with a Sunni or Shi’ite faction is now likely to be the kind 
of “victory” that creates a new firestorm over excessive force, civilian casualties, and 
collateral damage. At the same time, the US cannot hope to use such combat to kill 
or arrest all of the Sunni, Shi’ite, and foreign insurgents that exist now and many 
tactical victories are likely to create more insurgents than they destroy. As the US 
learned in Vietnam, tactical military victory without political victory is large irrele- 
vant. 

As in Vietnam, the US also cannot afford to loose the largest ethnic faction. In 
Vietnam, the US arguably lost the war when it lost the Buddhists. In Iraq, the key 
is to avoid losing the Shi’ites. Any US arrest or killing of Sadr at this point means 
creating an instant martyr that will have a powerful impact on many young Shi’ites 
in Iraq, and militant Shi’ites all over the world — pushing them towards some form 
of alignment with Sunni insurgents. A serious fight from a now cold start against 
a well-organized resistance in Najaf would be a disaster, triggering much broader 
Shi’ite alignments against the US. 

WHAT THE US SHOULD DO NOW IN IRAQ 

At this point, the US lacks good options — although it probably never really had 
them in the sense the Bush Administration sought. The option of quickly turning 
Iraq into a successful, free market democracy was never practical, and was as ab- 
surd a neoconservative fantasy as the idea that success in this objective would magi- 
cally make Iraq an example that would transform the Middle East. 

The key to the success the US can now hope to achieve is to set realistic objec- 
tives. In practice, these objectives are to create an Iraqi political structure that will 
minimize the risk of civil war, develop some degree of pluralism, and help the Iraqis 
take charge over their own economy. 

This, in turn, means a major shift from trying to maintain US influence and le- 
verage in a post sovereignty period to a policy where the US makes every effort to 
turn as much of the political, aid, and security effort over to Iraqis as soon as pos- 
sible, and focuses on supporting the UN in creating the best compromises possible 
in creating Iraqi political legitimacy. 

The US should not abandon Iraq, but rather abandon the effort to create an Iraq 
in its own image. 

Other measures are: 

• Accept the fact that a universal, nation-wide “security first” policy is stupid and 
impractical. 

The US needs to isolate and bypass islands of resistance, and focus on cre- 
ating a legitimate Iraqi government that can unify Iraqis and allow nation 
building to work. This means rel3dng on containment in the case of truly trou- 
bled and high insurgent areas, and focusing on security in friendly areas. 

• Accept the fact there is no way to “drain the swamp.” 

At this point, there simply is no way to eliminate cadres of insurgents or to 
disarm the most threatening areas. Fallujah and similar areas have too much 
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popular support for the insurgents, there are too many arms that can be hid- 
den, and too many points of vulnerability. This does not mean the US should 
give up fighting the insurgents or its efforts to disarm them. It does mean the 
US must accept that it cannot win in the sense of eliminating them or turning 
hostile areas into secure and disarmed areas. 

• Rush aid to the Iraqi security forees and military seeking more friendly Arab aid 
in training and support, and provide as broad a base of Iraqi command as pos- 
sible. 

Forget contract regulations on buying equipment. Deliver everything nec- 
essary and worry about the details later. 

• Continue expanding the role of the Iraqi security forces. 

Understand that their loyalties will be divided, that putting them in charge 
of hostile areas does not mean they can be expected to do more than work out 
a modus vivendi with the insurgents, and that the end result will often be to 
create “no go” or limited access areas for Americans. The US cannot afford to 
repeat the Israeli mistake of assuming that any Iraqi authority in hostile areas 
can be counted on to provide security for Americans. 

• Walk firmly and openly away from the losers in the IGC like Chalabi. 

Open up the political structure and deal with Shi’ite oppositionists, Sunni in- 
surgents, ex-Ba’athists to the maximum degree possible. Drag in as many non- 
IGC leaders as possible, and give Ibrahimi’s council idea the strongest possible 
support. Lower the US profile in shaping the political future of Iraq as much 
as possible and bring in as broad a UN international team as possible. 

• Focus on all of the Shi’ites, not just the friendly ones. 

Make this a critical aspect of US diplomatic efforts. Let the Iraqi Shi’ites deal 
with Sadr and stay out of internal Shi’ite disputes, except to help insure secu- 
rity. Quietly reach out to Iran to create whatever kind of dialogue is possible. 

• Push Sunni Arab states into helping Iraq’s Sunnis and in helping to deal with 
the political issues involved. 

Quietly make it clear that they will have to live with the aftermath of failure 
and that the US presence and commitment is not open-ended. 

• Zero-base the failed eontracting effort for FY2004 US aid. 

Put Iraqi Ministries and officials in charge of the aid process as soon as pos- 
sible, with Iraqis going into the field and not foreign contractors. Accept the fact 
that it is far better to move more slowly and imperfectly on Iraqi terms, with 
some degree of Iraqi corruption, than to waste billions more on security, failed 
US projects, and immense overhead costs. 

• Reprogram funds for a massive new CERP program to enable US military com- 
manders to use dollars instead of bullets at every opportunity. 

Make the focus of US control over aid whether Iraqis spend the money hon- 
estly and effectively, and not on US control, plans, and objectives. 

• Zero-base the US embassy plan to create the smallest staff practical of proven 
area experts. 

Give the clear message to the Iraqis that not only are they going to be in 
charge, but non-performance means no US money and no continuation of US 
troops and support. End the image of a US end of an occupation after the occu- 
pation. 

• Develop a long-term eeonomic and military aid program as leverage to try to in- 
fluence Iraqi decision making over time. 

Have the ministries manage the process, not USAID or contractors. Focus on 
whether the Iraqi efforts are honest and produce real results. Do not try to use 
aid to force Iraq into US modes and methods. 

• Aecept the near total failure of US information operations. 

Stop giving all CPA/C JTF-7 press conferences, and put an Iraqi on the stage 
with the US spokesmen. Stop all procounsel-like press conferences where the 
US seems to be dictating. Make an Iraqi spokesman part of all dialogue, and 
give them the lead as soon as possible. Subordinate US and Coalition spokes- 
men as soon as possible to Iraqis in press conferences and briefings that are 
held in Arabic. 

• Look at the broader failures of US poliey in the region. 

Revitalize the Road Map and the Quartet in the light of Sharon’s problems. 
Deal with the reality that there are two failed sets of political elites in the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and that settlements should be unacceptable and not 
just terrorism. 

• Abandon the Greater Middle East Initiative in its present form. 
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Do not add another strategic and policy blunder to the present situation by 
appearing to call for regime change and seeking to dominate the region. Focus 
on a broad cooperative initiative worked out with the EU and where the EU 
puts pressure on the Arab League. Stop talking about region-wide democracy 
and liberty before there are responsible political parties and the other reforms 
necessary to make democracy work. Focus on a country-by-country approach to 
reform that considers human rights, economic welfare, and demographic issues 
to be at least as important as elections. Stress cooperation in “evolution;” not 
random efforts at “revolution.” 

Prepare for the fact that nation building may still fail, and position the US to use 
the threat of withdrawal as leverage. Make it clear that the US can and will leave 
Iraq if the Iraqis do not reach agreement on an effective interim solution and if they 
do not proceed with reasonable unity to implement the UN plans. 

The US position should be that the US is ready to help an Iraq that will help 
itself, and that it supports a true transfer of sovereignty. It should make it clear 
to Iraq and the world, however, that the US has a clear exit strategy. It has no in- 
terest in bases or control over Iraqi oil. It has no reason to stay if Iraq become un- 
stable, devolves into civil war, or ends up under a strong man. The US can live with 
a weak or unstable Iraq, and Iraq still will have to export oil at market prices and 
will still be far less of a threat than Saddam’s Iraq. 

AVOID STRATEGIC OVERREACH 

One final reality — the image of a quick and decisive victory is almost always a 
false one, but it is still the image many Americans want and expect. One thousand 
or more dead in Iraq is hardly Vietnam, but it must be justified and explained, and 
explained honestly — not in terms of the ephemeral slogans. The budget rises and 
supplements of the last few years are also likely to be the rule and not the exception 
America may well have to spend another one percent of its GNP on sustained com- 
bat and international intervention overseas than any American politician is willing 
to admit. 

America faces hard political choices, and they are going to take exceptional leader- 
ship and courage in both an election year and the decades to come. They require 
bipartisanship of a kind that has faded since the Cold War, and neither neo-conserv- 
ative nor neo-liberal ideology can help. Moreover, America’s think tanks and media 
are going to have to move beyond sound bites and simple solutions, just as will 
America’s politicians and military planners. Put differently, it not only is going to 
be a very tough year, it is going to be a very tough decade. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much, Dr. Cordesman, for, 
first of all, the very comprehensive statement you have submitted 
to the committee. It is a remarkable document, and likewise we ap- 
preciate the very strong summary you have given this morning. 

I want to call now on General Joseph Hoar, the former Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Central Command. It is a 
privilege to have you again. General Hoar. Would you please pro- 
ceed. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL JOSEPH P. HOAR, USMC (RET.), 

FORMER COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES CENTRAL 

COMMAND 

General Hoar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, mem- 
bers of the committee. It is an honor once again to be here to tes- 
tify before you today. 

If you will recall in August 2002, when I spoke to you last, I indi- 
cated that I was in favor of regime change in Iraq but not under 
the conditions or at the time suggested for the overthrow of the 
Saddam Hussein government. My view about the inadvisability of 
the war against Iraq remains unchanged. However, now that we 
find the facts on the ground as they are, I am convinced that we 
must stay, continue to take all necessary means, and turn this very 
serious situation around. 
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My remarks this morning can be divided into three broad areas: 
first, a brief review of the events of the past year as a means of 
setting the stage for my second topic, which is what needs to be 
done, and finally, a discussion about the region, what is going on 
in the Arab and Muslim world and what are our options. 

In the past year, we have seen enormous successes and abysmal 
failures in Iraq. The offensive campaign conducted to overthrow 
Saddam Hussein was a brilliant military success carried out by the 
finest armed forces in the world. The young men and women who 
captured Baghdad did a masterful job. However, even as that su- 
perbly conducted operation was unfolding, it became apparent that 
there were not enough troops on the ground to perform all the nec- 
essary tasks. Not only were we not capable of adequately securing 
supply lines, but when we reached Baghdad, there were no re- 
serves to exploit the great success that had been achieved by the 
3rd Infantry Division and the 1st Marine Division. The resulting 
looting, the destruction, and the failure to protect property and to 
secure Iraqi weapons and ammunition have had profound con- 
sequences in the past year. 

This reconstruction phase that began after the seizure of Bagh- 
dad has been characterized by poor planning and frequently poor 
execution. Indicative of this is the amateurish way in which the 
CPA dealt with the Iraqi Army. First, we dismissed them. Then we 
hired them back and then sent them home. And now we have come 
full circle and are about to embark on hiring former members of 
the Iraqi Army to return and go to work. 

The progress on the development of the country has been poor. 
Political issues have been handled with characteristic lack of sensi- 
tivity, and we find continued reliance on people like Mr. Chalabi 
who, from the start, has been untrustworthy, who has continued to 
demonstrate his inability to contribute to our success. Until re- 
cently, we continued to pay him and his people over $300,000 a 
month. Incidentally, I read on the Internet this morning that there 
is a new group emerging in Baghdad today which has aligned Mr. 
Chalabi with the Iraqi Hezbollah representative. We have come 
that far. 

This month, unfortunately, has been capped by the tragedy of the 
Abu Ghraib prison. Faced with these difficulties, the questions we 
must deal with are how serious is this and what can be done. My 
answer to these questions is that it is gravely serious but not nec- 
essarily terminal. But we need a fast turnaround and we need to 
begin right away. 

My concerns are that the policy people in both Washington and 
Baghdad have demonstrated their inability to do the job on a day- 
to-day basis this past year. It seems to me that a year is more than 
enough to give people an opportunity to show how well they per- 
form. I believe we are absolutely on the brink of failure. We are 
looking into the abyss. We cannot start soon enough to begin the 
turnaround. 

The first step is to designate the Department of State as the lead 
agency. Since the end of offensive combat, the emphasis should 
have shifted to political concerns in Iraq. What is required of the 
military is to support the political objectives. Success in a counter- 
insurgency operation is based on three elements: security, political 
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activity, and development. Security and development support the 
overall political objective. 

We need a U.N. Security Council resolution which will provide 
legitimacy to our operations in Iraq under the provisions of chapter 
7 of the U.N. Charter. 

We need the participation of NATO. It is fundamental to broaden 
the base of support and to give countries that might have joined 
us an opportunity to assist with troops, to assist politically and per- 
haps financially as well. 

Finally, we need the Iraqis to be involved and to be more visible. 
We need to turn the transition from CPA to the new government 
over to the U.N. We need to take special care that those members 
of the interim government authority who have not played a positive 
role in the government thus far be excluded from serving in the in- 
terim government. 

We need to give military commanders on the ground adequate 
troops to provide for the security throughout the country, even if 
it disrupts the current plans for rotation of troops in the future. 
Until we are able to demonstrate a credible ability to provide secu- 
rity to the country, it will be difficult to achieve our political objec- 
tives. 

Within Iraq, the NATO governing apparatus will assure that 
military operations are in keeping with our overall objectives. Of- 
fensive operations should be used sparingly. Those areas that are 
considered too dangerous or too politically sensitive to enter can be 
isolated and bypassed. As in all successful counter-insurgency oper- 
ations, intelligence is key. Offensive operations not based on hard 
intelligence will cause excessive damage and will not further our 
interests. The kind of human intelligence that is necessary to act 
promptly and decisively must come from the Iraqis themselves and 
can only be developed with the formation of an Iraqi intelligence 
service. 

Today I am told that U.S. civilian government officials assigned 
to Iraq sometimes are there for 6 months or even, in some cases, 
for as little as 3-month periods. The lesson of Vietnam was that it 
is not practical to assign people to these kinds of duties for less 
than 18 months. If we are to gain some degree of continuity in the 
cities and towns around the country, we need to have political offi- 
cers that are there for the long haul. And if they cannot be pro- 
vided, from the civilian force, then they should be assigned out of 
the military. In this regard, we need to get contractors out of the 
development process and put together the rules that will allow the 
military to disburse money, to put people to work in the cities and 
in the countryside. 

Last June, shortly after the military victory and the overthrow 
of Saddam Hussein’s government, I had dinner with an old friend, 
Nizar Hamdoon. Members of this committee perhaps remember 
Nizar. He had been the Iraqi Ambassador to the United States and 
during the 1990-1991 war was the Iraqi Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Nizar was ill and was in the United States undergoing 
medical treatment. He passed away on the 4th of July last year. 
When I asked him what the American forces needed to do in order 
to successfully complete the transition from Saddam Hussein’s re- 
gime to democracy, he said three things: provide security, services. 
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and jobs. And if we did those three things, we would have the sup- 
port of the Iraqi people. 

I am convinced, more than ever, that Nizar Hamdoon was right. 
This is the yardstick. We need to take the time, the money, and 
the resources to make sure that in those three areas of endeavor, 
we are doing all that we need to do. 

Finally, with respect to the region, you will recall when I was 
here last, I spoke about our failure to define the nature of this war 
and that terrorism was a manifestation of a far more complex and 
potentially dangerous dynamic. In nearly 2 years that have passed 
since that time, our government has done a reasonably good job 
against al-Qaeda. Had we not lost our focus and invaded Iraq, I 
suspect we would have done a better job, but as a result of the Iraq 
invasion, I believe the United States is even less secure than it was 
in August 2002. Today al-Qaeda is not only a threat, we now have 
home grown, independent mujahedin showing up in Iraq, in Eu- 
rope, in Africa, Southeast Asia, and even North America. The 
threat is more diffuse and it is certainly every bit as dangerous. 

As we look to the future, we are now paying the price for not fo- 
cusing our attention on the 1.2 billion Muslims around the world. 
We are, through our actions and our lack of sensitivity, turning 
good, hardworking Muslims around the world against us. As a gov- 
ernment, we continue to be insensitive to the fact that what we say 
in Washington and what is being done in Baghdad, Gaza, and 
Kabul reverberates in Sibu, in Jakarta, Casablanca, yes, and in 
Marseilles and in Buffalo, New York as well. We are on the verge 
of losing the battle of public diplomacy for the fight for the hearts 
and minds is now in the last phase and it is getting worse by the 
day. 

The support of the President of the United States for the Israeli 
Prime Minister regarding withdrawal from Gaza, ending the right 
of return of Palestinians, and the status of 1967 borders without 
input from the Palestinian people was considered an outrage by 
Muslims the world over. When coupled with the disclosures of our 
Abu Ghraib prison, it consisted of a one-two punch that has 
brought us to our knees. It is not al-Jazeera or al-Arabiya’s fault 
that we are badly portrayed in the Muslim world. It is our fault 
because our message has been inconsistent, legalistic, and Western 
in its orientation. We cannot win the war of ideas if our ideas are 
no good. 

Finally, we are fighting a counter-insurgency as if it were being 
conducted in Iowa. We are advised by opportunists, frauds, and the 
ill-informed. Until leaders, both civilian and military, are advised 
by the people that know Iraq and its culture, its history and that 
of its neighbors, we will repeat the same mistakes that we have 
made in the past year and those of the British who occupied Iraq 
after World War I. 

The eyes of the whole world have been on us for the past year 
and a half as we prepared for and went to war. Aside from the ex- 
traordinary success and coverage of the armed services men and 
women in battle, we have little we can be proud of Is this what 
our Founding Fathers had in mind? Is this what the world has 
come to expect from the city on the hill? I hope not. I deeply believe 
that this country can do a better job. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, General Hoar. 

You mentioned the need of the committee and the public to heed 
voices that understand the culture and the politics of Iraq, and we 
have such a witness next in the batting order. Dr. Phebe Marr, au- 
thor and former senior fellow at the National Defense University, 
has been with us on several occasions during these hearings. We 
appreciate your return and we would love to hear your testimony 
presently. Dr. Marr. 

STATEMENT OF DR. PHEBE MARR, FORMER SENIOR FELLOW, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Marr. Senator Lugar, Senator Biden, thank you very much 
for having me again. I hope I can offer you at least something that 
is new. I have to say that in most respects I agree with my col- 
leagues on the platform. 

I have submitted a longer statement. I will try to summarize 
some of the main points in it. 

Until April, the situation in Iraq seemed to be relatively evenly 
balanced between the bad news of insurgency and some good news 
on the political and economic front, but the events since then have 
delivered a crushing blow to our credibility. I believe we are in a 
crisis situation which needs rapid attention and strong nerves. Pol- 
icymakers must put their heads together and address three broad 
questions. 

Are these setbacks decisive, a critical turning point which has so 
affected American credibility in Iraq and the world, that it can no 
longer take the lead in rebuilding Iraq? If so, how fast should it 
turn over to others, in what areas, and to whom? 

Second, as we turn over greater authority to the Iraqis, what are 
our minimal interests that must be satisfied? 

And third, as we view the scene in Iraq, what potential outcomes 
are likely over the medium to long term? What is the worst case 
and how do we prevent it? What is the most realistic best case and 
how do we encourage it? 

Of course, I cannot answer these questions definitively. I will 
make a few suggestions on the first two and then try to deal in a 
little more detail with the third, which is more in my area of exper- 
tise. 

What about the point of no return? I would caution three things. 
Do not panic. Take the long view. We should not be misled or side- 
tracked by all these instant polls which show the Iraqis want us 
out now. All indications are that Iraqis show intense and increas- 
ing dislike of occupation. What a surprise! But they also fear a pre- 
cipitous pullout of our forces. Iraqis want better management of the 
transition, not a “cut and run” policy. We need to remember that 
the Iraqi project is a long distance race, not a spectacular high 
jump. 

Second, a piece of advice few will follow. Turn off the TV, listen 
to Iraqis on the ground in developing intelligence and assessments. 
There is nothing like hands-on, ground-level human intelligence. 
Iraqis may give you a different view. 

When I was in the gulf in April, admittedly before the downturn 
in events, I was surprised in talking to Iraqis quietly in my living 
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room. They had come back from Iraq, they had children there. 
They were all more optimistic about their future than I was. Now, 
events have subsequently taken a downturn, but we need to re- 
member these views. 

And third, something that I think will address one of Senator 
Biden’s questions, the U.S. needs to remember that it faces a long 
historical and cultural pattern in Iraqi thinking. Most Iraqis are 
schizophrenic in their attitude to outside influences, and there is 
nothing new in that. They have always had a strong streak of na- 
tionalism, a desire for independence. Under Saddam they were iso- 
lated from the outside world and had little experience of coopera- 
tion with outside powers. But most Iraqis also want what America 
and the West have to offer: economic prosperity, openness to the 
outside, and a modern future. To move in this direction and rebuild 
their lives, they will need to cooperate with outsiders, especially 
the United States. And they will have to pay the price of taking 
more responsibility for their future and not just complaining and 
looking to others. 

The U.S. also has the problem of incompatible aims: turning an 
occupation into liberation. The U.S. claims it wants democracy in 
Iraq, but it also has some well-known interests and objectives. 
What if a freely elected Iraqi government does not agree? We need 
to think through now, publicly, what our minimal aims and inter- 
ests are in Iraq. In broad terms, I would say they are three: a state 
free of terrorism, a state free of weapons of mass destruction, and 
a government, if not friendly, at least not hostile to the U.S. and 
Israel. And I would make it very clear we have no long-term de- 
signs on military bases or control of oil in Iraq. 

This does not preclude the U.S. trying for more maximalist aims. 
Such as working with Iraqis on building a more stable, prosperous, 
democratic regime, so long as this is done with a good dose of real- 
ism. And in doing so, we must lower our expectations and our rhet- 
oric and theirs. 

Now, what are some realistic scenarios, worst case, best case? 
How do we prevent the former and encourage the latter? 

Iraq is now engaged in two profound and wrenching struggles. 
One is an identity crisis. The key question here is whether there 
is an overarching Iraqi identity, and if so, what is its basis? I be- 
lieve there is but it has been badly battered and needs nurturing. 

The second more immediate question is a struggle for power, 
which is critical. This struggle encompasses ethnic and sectarian 
groups, but also political parties with differing outlooks and ori- 
entations and individuals with patronage networks. Right now 
these groups are focused on the United States and the Governing 
Council, but if our presence is removed, they are going to be fo- 
cused on one another. 

These struggles will not be resolved easily. If they take place 
peaceably, we will have something like democracy. If not, we will 
have civil conflict. Civil conflict will erode the fragile authority of 
the central government and the state, creating my definition of the 
worst case scenario, a failed state. 

In my submitted statement, I have gone into some detail on eth- 
nic and sectarian differences, political parties, and the nature of 
this power struggle which I cannot go into here. Suffice it to say. 
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however, that none of these communities — Kurds, Arab Sunnis or 
Shi’a — is homogeneous. The pattern in Iraq is of a mosaic of 
groups, not clear-cut ethic and sectarian fragmentation. 

Given these circumstances, what outcomes can we expect in Iraq 
over the next 5 years or so? Let me deal with the worst case sce- 
nario, the breakdown of the state to a point beyond which we could 
not reconstitute it. This process is underway, but it is by no means 
irreparable, and we want to prevent it from reaching such a point. 
A number of pundits and analysts have advanced the notion that 
Iraq might break up into three component parts: a Kurdish north, 
and Arab Sunni or mixed center, and a Shi’a south. They pose a 
potential civil war between and among these groups, Kurds versus 
Arabs, Shi’a versus Sunnis. Some are even asking whether the 
Iraqi state or Iraqi identity has already disappeared and we should 
be thinking about managing a separation as in the former Yugo- 
slavia. 

The answer to this question should be a resounding no. Our gov- 
ernment is officially on record as supporting the territorial integ- 
rity of Iraq. The overwhelming majority of Iraqis do not want their 
state divided. Moreover, Iraq is not likely to break up into three 
distinct ethnic and sectarian parts with clear boundaries between 
them. There are too many demographic frontiers which would be 
very difficult to separate. Unscrambling these areas in any divide 
would be a nightmare. 

Nor is there any evidence yet of ethnic and sectarian warfare on 
the ground. Kurds are not fighting Arabs. Shi’a are not fighting 
Sunnis. On the contrary, in the face of increasing violence and ex- 
traordinary provocation, including attempts to incite civil war, 
Iraq’s communal leaders have shown a clear awareness of the 
threat, a firm commitment to avoid it, and so far considerable dis- 
cipline in reining in their constituents. 

The more plausible scenario we face for a failed state is the 
breakdown of a weak and fragile central government unable to ex- 
ercise control over the country, with something of a vacuum at the 
center. Without a cohesive Iraqi Army or police force, local militias 
are taking root. This is not yet warlordism, but it could begin to 
resemble it. In any ensuing struggle for power, it is these groups 
led by extremists who may engage in fighting several different civil 
wars. These could destroy the potential for a buildup of the new 
government at the center. That is the bad scenario. 

What would be a good scenario that is realistic and achievable? 
That is more difficult to predict. It depends on Iraqi desires and a 
willingness to compromise and their ability to surmount the zero 
sum political game. Any such scenario will take 5 to 10 years to 
produce. It will not be achieved on June 30 or even next year. 

But one can speculate on the outlines. It would provide a mecha- 
nism — a constitution, elections — to create and strengthen a central 
government that would be representative of most, but not all 
Iraqis; and second, and most important in my opinion, be able to 
govern. This is going to involve wrenching compromises between 
Kurds and Arabs and among those who want more and those who 
want less religion in their lives. 

To reach this state, we should be encouraging negotiations and 
alliances between and among various factions and an open political 
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process which is already underway. Who will dominate this govern- 
ment and how power will he distributed is up to the Iraqis to de- 
cide, hut it is not impossible that something better will eventually 
come out of this process. We just cannot predict exactly what it will 
be. 

How do we make this happen? Our ability to change Iraq is lim- 
ited, but we can encourage a positive outcome. I have six steps I 
would suggest. 

I think we need to change the subject and stop talking about civil 
war, division of Iraq, Shi’a, Sunnis, Kurds. These identities are re- 
alities, but it would be best to downplay them. The same is true 
for tribalism. In the short term, to achieve security, we may need 
to work with these groups, but over the long term, we need to hold 
out a vision for a more modern Iraq which I believe has broad ap- 
peal in Iraq. 

Second, I believe there is an Iraqi identity espoused by the ma- 
jority — the silent majority — of Iraqis. We need to begin to work 
with groups who are committed to this identity. We should identify 
areas where pluralism is working and expand these zones of peace 
and cooperation. And there are a number of them in Iraq: Hilla, 
Mosul, Basra, and the north. 

Third — and this is the most important point I want to make — 
the U.S. and the coalition should be focusing on economic develop- 
ment and the prosperity of Iraqis. To quote a phrase used in a pre- 
vious campaign, “It’s the economy, stupid.” This includes the devel- 
opment of a small and medium-sized business class, jobs for the 
lower classes and the poor, and protection for workers. At the mid- 
dle level, things have improved for educated professionals who are 
working and have more money. Every single Iraqi I talked to re- 
minded me of this. The middle class is out spending this money, 
helping merchants at the lower level. We need to strengthen this 
trend. Rather than concentrating so much on elections and rep- 
resentation, we ought to be concentrating on delivering services be- 
cause that is what Iraqis are used to, that is what they expect. It’s 
the economy, jobs. 

Fourth, our strategy should be to strengthen, support, and re- 
build Iraq’s middle class. While this class has been greatly weak- 
ened, it is still present in Iraq. It should be the backbone of the 
new Iraqi state. The middle class can be nourished by the Iraqi- 
American community from outside, by funds which help business- 
men, and by contacts which strengthen educated professionals. The 
middle class in Iraq has always been the repository of modernism, 
secularism, and national identity. If this class is strengthened, in 
time it will mitigate the tendencies toward ethnic and sectarian 
separatism, tribalism, and Islamic fundamentalism. It is, of course, 
also the mainstay of democratic society. 

Fifth, the United States should continue to open Iraqi society to 
the outside, encouraging professionals, businessmen, and others to 
participate in the international economy and society. 

Last, the United States should be encouraging civic and political 
groups in Iraq which cut across, rather than reinforce, ethnic, sec- 
tarian, and tribal lines. Iraq has a long tradition among its urban, 
educated community of doing this. We need to strengthen this 
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trend. The middle class has lost its voice. We need to help them 
regain it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Marr follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Phebe Marr 

Up until April, the situation in Iraq seemed evenly balanced between the bad 
news of the insurgency and some good news on the political and economic fronts. 
But the events since then have delivered a crushing blow to our credibility. I believe 
we are a crisis situation which needs rapid attention and strong nerves. Policy mak- 
ers must seriously address three broad future-oriented questions. 

1. Are these set-backs decisive — a critical turning point which has so affected 
US credibility in Iraq — and the world — that it can no longer take the lead in 
rebuilding Iraq? If so, how fast should it turn over to others? In what areas? 
And to whom? 

2. As we turn over greater authority to Iraqis, what are the minimal US in- 
terests that must be satisfied? 

3. What potential outcomes are likely in Iraq — over the medium to long term? 
What is the worst case and how do we prevent it? What is the most realistic 
best case and how do we encourage it? 

I cannot answer these questions definitely, but will try to make a few suggestions 
on the first two and deal in more detail on the third question which is more in my 
area of expertise. 

A POINT OF NO RETURN? 

On the first question: Does the current crisis represent a point of no return? I 
would caution the following. 

• Don’t panic. Take the long view. We should not be misled or sidetracked by all 
these instant polls which show that Iraqis want us out now. All indications are 
that Iraqis show intense and increasing dislike of occupation — entirely predict- 
able — but also fear a precipitous pull out of our forces. Iraqis want better man- 
agement of the transition — not a “cut and run” policy. The Iraq project is a long 
distance race; not a spectacular high jump. 

• Turn off the TV. Listen to Iraqis on the ground in Iraq in developing intel- 
ligence and assessments. They may give you a different view. A number of pri- 
vate conversations I have recently had with Iraqis living in the Gulf — admit- 
tedly in April — greatly surprised me. They were more optimistic about Iraq’s fu- 
ture than I was. 

• The US should remember it faces a long historical and cultural pattern in Iraqi 
thinking. Many, indeed most Iraqis are almost schizophrenic in their attitude 
to outside influences. On the one hand, they have a strong streak of nationalism 
and a desire for independence. Under Saddam, most Iraqis were isolated from 
the outside and had little experience of cooperation with outside powers. But, 
most Iraqis also want what America and the West have to offer — economic pros- 
perity; openness to the outside and a modern future. To move in this direction, 
to rebuild their lives and their futures, they will need to cooperate with out- 
siders, especially the US. They will also have to pay the price of taking more 
responsibility for their future and not just complaining and looking to others. 

U.S. AIMS AND INTERESTS 

The US also has a problem of incompatible aims: turning an occupation into lib- 
eration. The US claims it wants democracy in Iraq. At the same time, the US has 
some well known interests and objectives it wants in the region. But what if a freely 
elected Iraqi government does not agree? We need to think through, publicly, what 
our minimal aims and interests are in Iraq. In broad terms, my list would include 
three: 

A state free of terrorism 

A state free of weapons of mass destruction 

A government, if not friendly, at least not hostile to the US and Israel 
I would make clear we have no long term designs on: 

Military bases 
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Control over oil 

This does not preclude trying for more maximalist aims, working with Iraqis on 
the building blocks for a stable, prosperous, democratic regime — with a heavy dose 
of realism. In doing so, we need to lower our expectations — and theirs. 

FUTURE SCENARIOS 

What are some realistic scenarios? Worst case? Best case? How do we prevent the 
former; encourage the latter: 

Iraq is now engaged in two profound and wrenching struggles. One is an identity 
crisis. The Ba’th defined what it meant to be an Iraqi for over three decades. That 
definition has been destroyed. A new one is now in gestation. The key question here 
is whether there is an overarching Iraqi identity, and if so, what is its basis? I be- 
lieve there is, but it has been badly battered and needs to be nurtured. 

Iraq is also engaged in a divisive but critical power struggle. This struggle encom- 
passes ethnic and sectarian groups, but also political parties with differing outlooks 
and orientations and individuals with patronage networks. Right now these groups 
are focused on the US and the IGC which it has selected. But if our presence is 
removed, they will focus on one another. 

These struggles will not be resolved easily. If they take place peaceably, we will 
have democracy. But if not, we will have civil conflict. These will erode the fragile 
authority of the central government — and the state, creating my definition of the 
worst case scenario — a failed state. 

In my written testimony I have looked at the three main ethnic and sectarian 
communities in Iraq — Arab sunnis, Arab shi’ah and Kurds and the multiple divi- 
sions within their communities and well as political groupings within them. I can 
only touch on these briefly here. Suffice it to say, that none of these communities 
is homogeneous . . . This pattern shows a mosaic of groups, not clear cut ethnic 
and sectarian fragmentation. 

The Arab sunnis have never identified on a sectarian basis; they are best under- 
stood as the WASPs of Iraq, a political elite. As is well known, they are the main 
losers in the change of regime, mainly because of the extent to which they have 
been Ba’thized. But the community has many differences which shape their views. 

Many of the sunnis in the so-called triangle come from small towns; they have 
strong tribal and clan ties; are generally more traditional and conservative and 
many have imbibed strong Arab nationalist sentiments. These groups will be the 
most difficult to integrate into the new Iraq. 

In recent years a new spirit of fundamentalist Islam has grown among sunnis in 
Iraq, coming from elements of the Muslim Brotherhood and from the Salifi move- 
ment (often called Wahhabis). This has added a fundamentalist Islamic identity to 
the mix. 

However there is another broad category of Arab sunnis who are urban and in- 
habit large, mixed cities like Baghdad, Mosul and Basra. They form the backbone 
of Iraq’s educated middle class; most are secular and many were educated abroad. 
Some may be nationalist in orientation but others are sitting on the fence and need 
to be inte^ated into the new order. 

The main problem of the sunnis is Bathism and a pattern of political entitlement, 
not a sectarian identity. 

The Kurds will be the most difficult to reintegrate into a new Iraq for well known 
reasons, including self-rule for the past 13 years. But it is far from impossible. 
Kurds have played an important role in Iraq in the past and they can again. Indeed, 
they are doing so today. However the Kurds themselves are far less homogeneous 
than they appear. The two Kurdish parties have deep historical divisions between 
them. Although both are now cooperating, neither has dissolved their separate gov- 
ernments. There are other limits to Kurdish demands for semi-independence. Iraq’s 
neighbors will not tolerate it and will meddle in domestic politics in the north. The 
Kurdish militias cannot control their borders; they will need US forces to protect 
them — permanently. The PKK is nested all along the northern border with Turkey. 
Worse, in PUK territory the PUK lost control of its border with Iraq near Haibja 
which came under the control of a radical Islamic group, Ansar al-Islam, an affiliate 
of al-Qa’ida which is now causing us so much trouble. The Kurds cannot create a 
flourishing, independent economy without control over oil resources. And the Kurds 
have their own ethnic minorities — Turkman, Christians — who do not want to be ab- 
sorbed into a truncated mini-state in the north. Lastly there are Kurdish tribal 
groups, some of whom have been working closely with us, who offer a more flexible 
approach to integration in the new Iraq. 

The shi’ah population is not homogeneous either. At least a third is thoroughly 
secular, and has lost much of its sectarian identity. Many of these joined secular 
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parties, especially the Communist and even the Ba’th Party. Another portion of the 
community is moderately religious. This group would follow shi’ah religious clerics 
on religious matters but not necessarily on politics. Only a minority of shi’ah favor 
more radical shi’ah leadership, like Muqtada al-Sadr, who espouses a clerically led 
state. Two political groups represent portions of the shi’ah community and both are 
currently cooperating with the US in the IGC. One is the Da’wah Party, whose rep- 
resentative, Ibrahim al-Ja’fari is said to be one of the most popular leaders in Iraq. 
The second is SCIRI, which had, and probably still has, strong influence from Iran. 
Both parties have disavowed the Iranian policy of clerical rule and espoused democ- 
racy, but it is not clear how firm that commitment is; both will push for more, rath- 
er than less, Islamic law in Iraq. More important than the parties is shi’ah clerical 
leadership, but this is far from uniform. Competition among such families, including 
the Sadrs, the Hakims and the Khuis, has been acute, including violence. Clerics 
also differ on interpretations of scripture and the role of clerics in the state. Lastly, 
shi’ah, especially in rural areas, have strong tribal affiliations which undercuts 
shi’ah identity. In any future government of Iraq in which shi’ah gain a majority, 
it is not clear which of the shi’ah elements will predominate. Nor is there any indi- 
cation of separatism among either the shi’ah or the Arab sunnis. The shi’ah consider 
themselves Iraqi and Arab, as well as shi’ah and want to dominate government in 
all of Iraq. 


OUTCOMES 

Under these circumstances, what outcomes can be expected in Iraq over the next 
five years or so? Let me deal first with the worst-case scenario — a break down of 
the Iraqi state and its national institutions to a point beyond which they could not 
be reconstituted. This process is underway, but it is by no means irreparable; we 
want to prevent it from reaching such a point. A number of pundits and analysts 
have recently advanced the notion that Iraqi might break-up into three component 
parts — a Kurdish north, an Arab sunni or mixed center, and a shi’ah south; they 
pose a potential “civil war” among these groups — Kurds vs. Arabs; shi’ah versus 
sunnis. Some are even asking whether the Iraqi state — or Iraqi identity — has al- 
ready disappeared and we should be thinking about managing a separation — as in 
the former Yugoslavia. 

The answer to this question should be a resounding “no”. Our government is offi- 
cially on record as supporting the territorial integrity of Iraq. The overwhelming 
majority of Iraqis do not want their state divided. Moreover, Iraq is not likely to 
“break-up” into three distinct ethnic and sectarian parts with clear boundaries be- 
tween them. As indicated above, too many areas in Iraq, particularly in the geo- 
graphic frontiers between these communities, are mixed; the most mixed sector of 
Iraq is the Baghdad province which contains a third of Iraq’s population. 
Unscrambling these areas in any divide would be a nightmare. Nor is there yet any 
evidence of ethnic and sectarian warfare on the ground in Iraq. Kurds are not fight- 
ing Arabs; shi’ah are not fighting sunnis. On the contrary. In the face of increasing 
violence and extraordinary provocation — including alleged attempts to incite civil 
war — Iraq’s communal leaders have shown clear awareness of this threat; a firm 
commitment to avoid it; and considerable discipline in reining in their constituents. 

The more plausible scenario for a “failed state” is a “break-down”, with a weak 
and fragile central government, unable to exercise control over the country. Devel- 
oping indigenous national leadership with some degree of legitimacy in the after- 
math of Saddam’s dictatorship has been a major problem of the transition, not likely 
to be easily solved. The result has been something of a vacuum at the center. With- 
out an Iraqi Army or police force, local militias are taking root. This is not yet 
“warlordism” but it could begin to resemble it. In any ensuing struggle for power, 
it is these groups, led by extremists, who may engage in fighting several difference 
“civil wars” which would destroy the potential for building up a new government 
at the center. 

What would be a good scenario that is realistic and achievable? That is more dif- 
ficult to predict because it depends on Iraqi desires; their willingness to compromise, 
and their ability to get beyond a zero-sum game. Any such scenario will undoubtedly 
take 5 to 10 years to produce, but one can speculate on its outlines. It would provide 
the mechanism (a constitution; an election) to create and strengthen a central gov- 
ernment that would be 1) representative of most Iraqis and 2) able to govern. This 
will involve wrenching compromises between Kurds and Arabs and among those 
who want more and those who want less religion in daily life. To reach this state, 
we should be encouraging negotiations and alliances between and among the var- 
ious factions and groups and an open political process which is underway. Who will 
dominate this government and how power will be distributed is up to the Iraqis to 
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decide. But it is not impossible that something better will, eventually come out of 
this process.We just cannot predict exactly what it will be. 

How do we make this happen? Our ability to “change” Iraq is limited But we can 
encourage this outcome. 

1. We need to change the subject, and stop talking about civil war; division 
of Iraq, and shi’ah, sunnis, and Kurds. These identities are realities but it 
would be best to downplay them . The same is true for tribalism. For the mo- 
ment, we may need to work with these groups to achieve security, but over the 
long term we should hold out a vision of a more modern Iraq which I believe 
has broad appeal in Iraq. 

2. I believe there is an Iraqi identity, espoused by a silent majority of Iraqis. 
We can begin by working with groups who are committed to this identity and 
a new Iraq. We should identify areas where pluralism is working and expand 
these areas of peace and cooperation. 

3. The US and the coalition should be focusing on economic development and 
prosperity among Iraqis — including the development of a small and medium 
sized business class; jobs for the lower classes and the poor and protection for 
workers. At the middle level, things have improved for educated professionals 
who are working and have more money. We need to strengthen this trend. 

4. Our strategy should be to support, strengthen and rebuild Iraq’s middle 
class. While this class has been greatly weakened, it is still present in Iraq. It 
should be the backbone of the new Iraqi state. This middle class can be nour- 
ished by outside the Iraqi-American community from outside; by funds which 
help businessmen, and by contacts which strengthen educated professionals. 
The middle class in Iraq has always been the repository of modernism; secu- 
larism; and national identity. If this class is strengthened, in time it will miti- 
gate tendencies toward ethnic and sectarian separatism; tribalism; and Islamic 
traditionalism .It is also the mainstay of democratic society. 

5. The US should continue opening Iraqi society to the outside, encouraging 
professionals, businessmen and others to participate in the international econ- 
omy and society.. 

6. Lastly, the US should be encouraging civic and political groups in Iraq 
which cut across — rather than reinforce — ethnic, sectarian and tribal lines. Iraq 
has a long tradition, in its urban, educated community of doing this. We need 
to strengthen it. The middle class has lost its voice. We need to help them re- 
gain it. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much, Dr. Marr, for your 
paper and your presentation. 

It is our privilege now to have as a witness Dr. Larry Diamond, 
senior fellow of the Hoover Institute. Dr. Diamond. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LARRY DIAMOND, SENIOR FELLOW, 
HOOVER INSTITUTION 

Dr. Diamond. Chairman Lugar, Senator Biden, distinguished 
members, ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate the honor you have 
bestowed on me by asking me to testify before you today particu- 
larly in the presence of these three very distinguished experts who 
have preceded me who I think have given very powerful state- 
ments, much of which I strongly agree with. 

I think it is clear that the United States now faces a perilous sit- 
uation in Iraq. We have failed to come anywhere near meeting the 
post-war expectations of Iraqis for security and post-war recon- 
struction. Although we have done many good things to eliminate 
tyranny, to rebuild infrastructure, and to help construct a free and 
democratic political system, the overall ineptitude of our mission to 
date leaves us and Iraq in a terrible bind. If we withdraw our mili- 
tary forces precipitously in this security vacuum, we will leave the 
country at the mercy of a variety of power-hungry militias and 
criminal gangs, and Iraq will risk a rapid decent into one or an- 
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other form of civil war. I think Dr. Marr has spoken and written 
very insightfully about this. If the current situation persists, we 
will continue fighting one form of Iraqi insurgency after another 
with too little legitimacy, too little will, and too few resources. 
There is only one word for a situation in which you cannot win and 
you cannot withdraw: quagmire. We are not there yet but we are 
close. 

The only way out of this mess is a combination of robust, precise, 
and determined military action to defeat the most threatening anti- 
democratic insurgency led by Muqtada al-Sadr and his al-Mahdi 
army — unfortunately, we are close to doing that — combined with 
the political strategy to fill the legitimacy vacuum as rapidly as 
possible. 

The Bush administration has taken two vital steps in the latter 
regard. 

First, it has sought to improve the international legitimacy of our 
mission and our ability to find a transitional solution that will be 
credible and acceptable to most Iraqis by giving the U.N. Special 
Envoy, Lakhdar Brahimi, a leading role in the process. Ambas- 
sador Brahimi is an extraordinarily able, imaginative, and fair- 
minded mediator. I could not imagine a better candidate for this 
arduous task. 

The second essential correct decision of the administration is to 
hold to the June 30 deadline for transferring power to an Iraqi In- 
terim Government. One of the few positive things that has been 
suppressing Iraqi frustration and even rage over the occupation 
has been the prospect of a return to Iraqi sovereignty on June 30 
and the promise of elections for a transitional government within 
7 months after that. It is vital that we adhere to the June 30 dead- 
line. There is no solution to the dilemma we face that does not put 
Iraqis forward to take political leadership responsibility for the 
enormous challenges of governance in that country. 

We need to embrace a number of other steps that will advance 
three key principles: building legitimacy for the transitional pro- 
gram, increasing the efficacy of emergent Iraqi control, and improv- 
ing the security situation in a more lasting way. I would actually 
say, first and foremost, “It’s security, stupid,” because you cannot 
get economic development unless you have security. All three of 
these goals require an intensive effort at rebuilding the now deci- 
mated, fragmented, and demoralized Iraqi state. 

Here briefly are my recommendations. 

First, disavow any long-term military aspirations in Iraq. We 
should declare unambiguously that we will not seek permanent 
military bases in Iraq. We are not going to get a treaty from the 
Iraqis to approve them anyway. 

Second, establish a clear date for the end to military occupation. 
We should set a target date for the full withdrawal of American 
forces. This may be 3 or 4 years in the future, but setting such a 
date will convince Iraqis that we are serious about leaving once the 
country is secure. 

Third, respond to the concerns about Iraqi detainees which we 
have been hearing for months and months now. This is not new. 
We need an independent investigation of the treatment of Iraqi de- 
tainees with international participation. And we should release as 
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many detainees as possible for whom we do not have specific evi- 
dence or a strong and credible suspicion of involvement in insur- 
gent or criminal activity. 

Fourth, reorganize and accelerate recruitment and training of 
the new Iraqi police and armed forces. Police training in particular 
has been an astonishing disaster. There is no hope of avoiding re- 
newed oppression and/or civil war in Iraq unless we can stand up 
Iraqi police and armed forces that are independent of party and re- 
ligious militias and answerable to the new and ultimately demo- 
cratically elected Iraqi government. 

Fifth, proceed vigorously with our plan for disarmament, demobi- 
lization, and reintegration of the principal militias into the police 
and armed forces. The most radical and anti-democratic militias, 
al-Sadr’s Mahdi army, but others as well, have to be isolated, con- 
fronted, defeated, disarmed by force or the credible threat of force. 
With the militias of the Kurdish Peshmerga, SCIRI, Da’wa, and 
other political parties, that have indicated their willingness to play 
in the political game, we need to complete negotiations which have 
been underway for months to achieve this DDR effort. Outside of 
Kurdistan, which is a special case, militia fighters should be 
merged into the new police and armed forces as individuals, not as 
organized units with their command structures intact. 

Sixth, get more money flowing to our Iraqi allies. We should, in 
particular, increase the pay of the Iraqi Army and police to encour- 
age them to sign up and stick with us. 

Seventh, make the new Iraqi Interim Government dependent on 
some expression of popular consent. Once the consultative assem- 
bly is chosen by a large national conference, which is to be indi- 
rectly chosen after June 30, that consultative assembly should have 
the ability to interpolate the Prime Minister and cabinet ministers, 
and even to remove them in the interim government at least 
through a constructive vote of no confidence. 

Eighth, aim as much as possible for instruments of democratic 
control, even in the interim government. I could not agree more 
with Dr. Cordesman’s judgment about the Governing Council. If its 
members want a place in the interim body, they can seek election 
to the consultative assembly. 

Ninth, provide for the appointment of an Iraqi Supreme Court 
according to the Transitional Administrative Law as soon as there 
is a consultative assembly that could confirm the appointments 
which are initially to be generated by a higher judicial council, 
which is already in place. This is a vital step that we need to take 
in order to begin to generate a rule of law. 

Tenth, codify the domestic and international arrangements for 
Iraq in a new U.N. Security Council resolution, which should recog- 
nize the Iraqi Interim Government and whatever temporary status 
of forces agreement is reached between the U.S. and that interim 
government, hopefully with U.N. mediation or participation. I think 
if we do this, we can get the kind of international participation, in- 
cluding NATO participation, that my colleagues have spoken of 

Eleventh, we should do something in this period to acknowledge 
the grievances over the Transitional Administrative Law. I helped 
to advise on it. It is an extraordinarily impressive, deeply liberal 
document, but there are serious grievances over some of the com- 
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promises that were reached. We should emphatically acknowledge 
at a minimum that this is only a temporary document and that 
Iraqis will be fully free and sovereign to write a new permanent 
constitution. Even more negotiations may be necessary over the 
annex. 

Twelfth, we should invest in supporting moderate secular Shi’a 
who draw support from parties, movements, and associations that 
do not have muscular militias. Hopefully, a fair process of selection 
of national conference participants will put many of these new 
faces forward. 

Finally, we urgently need to level the political playing field with 
respect to political party funding. More independent and demo- 
cratic political parties, again that do not have militias, that are not 
getting massive funding from Iran and Saudi Arabia, are begging 
us for support. As soon as an Iraqi independent electoral adminis- 
tration is established, we should help it create a transparent fund 
for the support in equal amounts of all political parties that pass 
a certain threshold of demonstrated popular support. 

In conclusion, for a long time now, it has been clear that the 
three great challenges of restoring security, reconstructing the 
economy, and rebuilding the system of government are intricately 
intertwined. We cannot revive the economy, generate jobs and elec- 
tricity, and get a new Iraqi government up and functioning unless 
we dramatically improve security. But we cannot improve security 
unless we have a more credible and legitimate framework for Iraqi 
governance. The U.N. mission, working with the CPA, holds out 
some promise of progress in the latter regard. But we have a lot 
of hard work to do on the security front as well, and we are not 
going to get there unless we put some of the worst thugs and spoil- 
ers out of business, beginning with the Mahdi army. On both the 
security and political fronts, the choices we make and the actions 
we take between now and June 30 will have diffuse and lasting 
consequences for the future political order in Iraq. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Diamond follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Larry Diamond 

Chairman Lugar, Senator Biden, Distinguished Members, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As you all well understand, the United States now faces a perilous situation in 
Iraq today. Because of a long catalogue of strategic and tactical blunders, we have 
failed to come anywhere near meeting the post-war expectations of Iraqis for secu- 
rity and post-conflict reconstruction. Although we have done many good things to 
eliminate tyranny, to rebuild infrastructure, and to help construct a free society and 
democratic political system, the overall ineptitude of our mission to date leaves us — 
and Iraq — in a terrible bind. If we withdraw our military forces precipitously in this 
security vacuum, we will leave the country at the mercy of a variety of power-hun- 
gry militias and criminal gangs, and Iraq will risk a rapid descent into one or an- 
other form of civil war. If the current situation persists, we will continue fighting 
one form of Iraqi insurgency after another with too little legitimacy, too little will, 
and too few resources. There is only one word for a situation in which you cannot 
win and you cannot withdraw: quagmire. We are not there yet, but we are close. 

The scope for a good outcome has been greatly reduced as a result of the two 
insurgencies that we now confront in Iraq. One of these, in the Sunni heartland, 
has been festering since the end of the war, but has picked up deadly momentum 
in recent months and then took on a new ferocity with the grisly murder of the four 
American contractors in Fallujah on March 31. The other, in the Shiite heartland, 
broke out shortly thereafter when the radical young Shiite cleric, Muqtada al-Sadr, 
launched a violent uprising after the Americans badly bungled the long-delayed im- 
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perative of confronting his violent network. Add to this the awful news of grotesque 
humiliation of Iraqi prisoners by our own forces, and you have a profoundly deterio- 
rating and potentially disastrous situation for the United States. 

I will not dwell long on how we got to this perilous point, but a few observations 
are necessary. In any situation of occupation or imperial dominion, there is always 
a tension between control and legitimacy. The less control you have or can impose 
as an occupying power, the more you need legitimacy and voluntary cooperation. In 
many parts of its colonial empire, Britain addressed this challenge through the sys- 
tem of “indirect rule,” which used local rulers to maintain control and gradually de- 
volved more power through elections and local self-rule. As a result of this, Britain 
needed less troops relative to population than other colonial powers. United Nations 
peace implementation missions have addressed this problem in part through the 
mobilization of international legitimacy, via UN Security Council resolutions, and 
in part by developing explicit and transparent timetables for the transfer of power 
back to the people through elections. But even in these UN or other international 
trustee missions, success has depended in part on the presence of a sufficiently large 
and robust international force to keep (and in some instances impose) peace. 

In Iraq, we have had too little legitimacy, but also in some ways to little control 
as well. We insisted on maintaining full political control from the start, but we did 
not have sufficient control on the ground, through adequate military force, to make 
our political and administrative control effective. Thus we could not meet popular 
expectations for the restoration of security and basic services like water and elec- 
tricity (though progress we did make on all of those fronts). Because we did not de- 
liver rapidly enough (and it could never truly have been rapidly enough to meet the 
inflated public expectations), because it was always an American administrator out 
in front decreeing and explaining, and because the Iraqi people did not see new 
Iraqi political leaders exercising much effective responsibility, the American-led oc- 
cupation quickly developed a serious and growing legitimacy deficit. 

Many things could have relieved this deficit. For example, if we had pushed more 
reconstruction funding out to local military commanders, through the rather effec- 
tive CERP (Commanders’ Emergency Reconstruction Program) channel, and if we 
had given some real authority and funding to the local and provincial councils we 
were establishing around the country, Iraqis might have seen more progress and 
found emerging new forms of Iraqi authority with which they could identify. We 
might have also made more progress by organizing actual elections, however imper- 
fect, at the local level where the people were ready for it and the ration-card system 
provided a crude system for identifying voters. In the few places where this mecha- 
nism was employed, it worked acceptably well — before CPA ordered that no more 
direct elections be held (for fear of giving the impression that it would be possible 
to hold national elections soon — which it would not have been). Even so, tbe local 
governance teams did a pretty good job in many cases of finding ways to choose, 
and then later “refresh”, the provincial and local councils. Sadly, the CERP funding 
was terminated prematurely, and the Local Government Order, defining the powers 
of provincial and local governments, sat around at CPA for months in various states 
of development and imminent release, while the local councils dawdled and dithered 
without much of anything to do, and ominously in some cases, without getting paid 
for months at a time. Within the CPA itself, I think historians will find that there 
was an obsession with centralized control, at the cost of the flexibility and devolu- 
tion that might have gotten things done more quickly and built up more legitimacy. 

So we had serious problems of security, reconstruction delivery, and legitimacy. 
We failed to ameliorate these by putting enough resources in (particularly enough 
troops) and by giving Iraqis early on more control over their own affairs. Now we 
are transferring control soon to Iraqis, and that is truly the, only hope for rescuing 
a rapidly deteriorating situation. But in transitional politics, as in all other politics, 
timing is crucial, and what could be achieved by a certain initiative at one moment 
in time may no longer be possible months or years later, when the parameters have 
shifted and the scope for building a moderate center may have been lost. 

One June 30, governing authority will be transferred to an Iraqi Interim Govern- 
ment, terminating the occupation authority, the CPA (or Coalition Provisional Au- 
thority). Despite all the violence and turmoil — which the Baathist spoilers, external 
jihadists, and Islamist extremists have always intended to escalate in the run-up 
to the transition — that transfer is going to happen on schedule. A United Nations 
team, led by special envoy Lakhdar Brahimi, is in Iraq now for a third visit, com- 
pleting work to select the members of the Iraqi Interim Government. As the interim 
constitution (called the Transitional Administrative Law) provides for, the govern- 
ment will be led by a prime minister and cabinet, with some oversight and symbolic 
authority being exercised by a presidency council of a president and two vice-presi- 
dents. But there will be no law-making parliament until elections are held, by the 
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end of next January, for a transitional government. Rather, Mr. Brahimi plans to 
return again to help mediate the selection after June 30, through indirect means, 
of a widely representative national conference of some 1000 to 1500 delegates, which 
will discuss national problems and select a smaller consultative assembly to advise 
the cabinet. 

This plan is not without some serious problems. It is easy for Iraqis to agree in 
principle on elections to choose a transitional government, even if many parties plan 
to try to rig or mutilate those elections in practice. But having the United Nations 
select the interim government, even a so-called “technocratic” government of non- 
partisan officials, risks a whole new set of legitimacy problems. Everyone who loses 
out in the bid for interim power will complain bitterly that the selections were ille- 
gitimate. The problem is that the method that some of us within CPA preferred — 
having Iraqis select the national conference delegates before June 30, and having 
that body then choose an assembly which would choose the prime minister and pres- 
idency council — is just not feasible given the pressure of time and the deterioration 
in the security situation since the end of March. Thus, many key members of the 
twenty-five-member Iraqi Governing Council (IGC), which has exercised some advi- 
sory authority alongside the CPA Administrator, Ambassador L. Paul Bremer III, 
since last July, are denouncing the plan and calling for the IGC to continue, perhaps 
in expanded form, as a kind of senate or consultative body with some authority. 
Some of the political parties on the IGC that are pushing this line are powerful 
players because, independent of whatever popular support they command, they have 
large, armed militias whose cooperation, or at least forbearance, the Coalition needs 
now more than ever if it is to survive this treacherous period. 

The next step in the timetable will be the organization of elections by January 
31 of 2005. To do this, Iraq will need an independent electoral commission, a law 
to define and structure that body’s authority, and a law to define the electoral sys- 
tem for choosing members of parliament. A separate UN team, led by the head of 
the UN electoral assistance division, Carina Perelli, has been in Iraq working on 
all these issues. Its work has been slowed by the upsurge in violence, and by the 
group’s decision to invite any and all Iraqis to apply in writing for one of the seven 
Iraqi slots on the commission. In the current chaos, it is going to be a real challenge 
to appoint and train an electoral commission with sufficient credibility, independ- 
ence, and competence to organize decent elections by the January deadline. Fortu- 
nately, they will have considerable assistance from the UN. But if the violence is 
not brought under control, they will not even be able to move around the country 
to set up local and regional offices, much less prepare for the crucial tasks of reg- 
istering voters and parties. Even if the violence subsides to a degree that permits 
the administrative work to proceed, the Electoral Commission will need to tackle 
the question of how to level the political pla3dng field, which will otherwise be domi- 
nated by political parties that are already ruling (in Kurdistan) or that have been 
receiving huge amounts of money and other assistance from Iran. 

The Interim Government’s structure, powers, and functions are to be spelled out 
in an Annex to the Transitional Law. This Annex will be written through negotia- 
tions this month. During my final weeks in Iraq, I encountered in speeches and 
meetings around the country some vigorous and frequent objections to specific provi- 
sions of the Law, particularly article 61 C, which gives any three provinces (and 
there are three predominantly Kurdish provinces) the ability to veto the final con- 
stitution in the referendum. Many Arab Iraqis are in fact quite upset about this and 
other provisions, which they feel give too much veto power to the Kurds. These 
Iraqis object as well to other features of the Law, and to the lack of public discus- 
sion over its final provisions before it was adopted (unanimously) by the Governing 
Council. If we did not have the crisis of mounting violence in the country, and now 
the new crisis over the treatment of Iraqi prisoners at Abu Ghraib, we would prob- 
ably be dealing with a crisis over the Transitional Law. Ayatollah Ali Al-Sistani, the 
most important Shiite religious and moral leader in the country, and some of his 
key followers have been quite outspoken in rejecting the Law and demanding 
changes. Indeed, Muqtada Sadr’s remarkable success in mobilizing many thousands 
of supporters in March-April-May is the direct result of the crisis between the CPA 
and the Governing Council on the one hand and Sistani (and the Hawzah, or senior 
Shiite clergy) on the other. At long last the isolated Muqtada could claim, as he in- 
deed did, that he was “Sistani’s Striking Arm.” This way one crisis led directly to 
the other. 

Here is another manifestation, in sharp relief, of the legitimacy problem. The ne- 
gotiations over the Annex provide a new opportunity to address this problem, and 
given the high threshold for amending the Law once it comes into effect, perhaps 
the last realistic opportunity in the transitional period. We should seize this oppor- 
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tunity as part of a broader strategy of building up the more moderate Shiite political 
and religious establishment as a counterweight to Muqtada al-Sadr. 

All counter-insurgency efforts ultimately depend on winning the larger political 
and symbolic struggle for “hearts and minds.” Though he has gained in popular sup- 
port in recent weeks, Muqtada Sadr — a fascist thug with only the thinnest Islamist 
religious credentials, who is reviled by much of the Shiite population and religious 
establishment — cannot win the broad bulk of Iraqi “hearts and minds,” even in the 
Shiite south. Neither can the diehard Baathist remnants of Saddam’s regime, who, 
in connivance with external jihadists such as Al-Qaeda, have been driving the insur- 
gency in the Sunni center of the country. Indeed, one of the fascinating, potentially 
destructive, but also potentially positive elements in the fluid political situation we 
confront is that there is no coherent political and military force in Iraq that is capa- 
ble of rallying, and for any meaningful period of time, sustaining, broad popular 
support. 

No single force can win in Iraq, but the United States could lose, and very soon. 
Even before the outbreak of the scandal over US forces’ degrading, disgraceful abuse 
of Iraqi prisoners at the Abu Ghraib prison, Iraqi patience with the American occu- 
pation was dwindling rapidly. More and more Iraqis have been coming around to 
the view that if we cannot give them security, jobs, and electricity, why should they 
continue to suffer the general humiliation and countless specific indignities of Amer- 
ican forces occupying their land? 

What seemed possible six weeks ago, and certainly three months ago, is not nec- 
essarily feasible today. Clearly, the option of sending in significantly more troops 
to combat the insurgency and defeat the diehard and spoiler elements is dead. It 
is now clear that the Bush Administration — which has never been honest with itself 
or the American people about what would be needed to succeed in Iraq — is not going 
to up the ante for the United States in that kind of way in an election year. More- 
over, even introducing two more divisions — which would still leave our overall troop 
strength far below the 250,000 or so that many military experts believed was the 
minimum necessary to bring and maintain order in post-war Iraq — would so strain 
the capacity of our armed forces that it would require drastic measures. 

So we are stuck in Iraq for the moment with too few troops to defeat the insur- 
gency and way too many for a growing se^ent of deeply disaffected Iraqi public 
opinion. Thus we have basically opted to live with the city of Fallujah under the 
control of insurgents, hoping the Iraqi force we have quickly stood up there will at 
least contain and dampen down the problem. And we are slowly trying to take back 
some of the facilities and installations that Muqtada Sadr’s al-Mahdi Army has 
seized in the past few weeks and months, while so far avoiding a decisive confronta- 
tion with Muqtada himself (so as not to inflict civilian casualties or damage the reli- 
gious shrines). If there is any chance of decent governance emerging in Iraq in the 
near to medium term, I believe we are going to have to defeat the insurgency of 
the Mahdi army. But we can only do so if we work with Iraqi Shiites of at least 
somewhat more moderate and pragmatic political orientations, and most of all with 
Ayatollah Sistani. No Iraqi commands a wider following of respect and consider- 
ation, and has more capacity to steer political developments away from violence and 
extremism, than Sistani, who insists on free elections as the basis of political legit- 
imacy. 

In fact, there are many Iraqi forces with whom we can work. But the tragedy is 
that the most democratic among them do not have sizable armed militias at their 
command, and for the most part, have not had the money, time, training, and skill 
to build up broad bases of support. At least four political parties represented on the 
Governing Council do have some basis of support in the country. The problem is 
that two of these are the ruling parties of the semiautonomous Kurdistan region, 
the PUK (Patriotic Union of Kurdistan) and the KDP (the Democratic Party of 
Kurdistan), and their influence largely ends at the borders of that region, while the 
other two forces, SCIRI and Da’wa, are backed in various ways by the Iranian re- 
gime and, despite the moderation they have evinced in Baghdad, appear to favor 
one or another form of Islamic fundamentalist regime. Each of these four parties 
has its own militia with probably at least 10,000 fighters, and in the case of the 
two Kurdish Peshmerga forces, maybe each several times that number. 

If Iraq has elections with these forces, and many other private armed forces, con- 
trolling various strongholds, and without a superior neutral force on the ground to 
rein them in, the elections are not going to be free and fair. There will be a war 
for dominance along the margins of different strongholds, opposing candidates will 
be assassinated, electoral officials will be intimidated, ballot boxes will be stolen — 
it will be a nasty business. Beyond this, there is the danger that if the militias are 
not demobilized before the Americans withdraw, other political forces would arm in 
self-defense, or more precisely — if you consider that in many parts of rural Iraq, 
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every male over 14 already has a Kalishnikov (or at least older) rifle — they will ac- 
quire heavy weapons, in preparation for the coming war for Iraq. Then you would 
have a truly awful mess, in which different parties, tribes, and alliances would have 
their own armies contesting violently for local, regional, and perhaps ultimately na- 
tional dominance, with every neighboring country in the region intervening on be- 
half of its favored group or groups. This would be what Thomas Friedman calls 
“Lebanon on steroids” — a hellish (and possibly like Lebanon, protracted) civil war 
in which no central government could exert coherent authority. 

Such a scenario could spawn disastrous humanitarian and political consequences. 
There would be thousands, possibly tens or even hundreds of thousands, of Iraqi 
casualties. In the chaos, terrorism and organized crime would thrive. Anti-Ameri- 
canism, which is already gaining momentum in Iraq, would take on an entirely new 
breadth and intensity. We would be blamed for this, even if the instigators were 
more properly located in S3Tia, Saudi Arabia, and most of all Iran. 

The only alternative to civil war or another truly brutal and total dictatorship is 
a political system based on some kind of constitutional, consensual power-sharing 
bargain. Any plan to break up the country, explicitly or implicitly, into its con- 
stituent ethnic or religious pieces will inevitably bring massive bloodshed, much of 
it regionally driven. And any effort to simply band power over to a reconstructed 
Baathist dictatorship would be violently, and I am sure successfully, resisted by 
both the Kurds and the Shia. Any scenario that is even vaguely positive — that 
avoids the disaster of total war or total dictatorship — must involve key elements of 
democracy: negotiations, mutual concessions and compromise, delineation of indi- 
vidual and group rights, sharing and limiting of power, and elections in which dif- 
ferent political parties and independents contest to determine who will exercise 
power. 

However, elements of democracy do not necessarily add up to democracy, and the 
situation has deteriorated to the point that we need a strong dose of realism about 
what is possible. The two best-organized parties in the Shiite South, SCIRI and 
Da’wa, are not democratic political parties. That is why they have heavily armed 
militias that are already flexing their muscles. That is why they are being backed 
by hardline conservative elements in the Iranian regimes. And doubts are even 
raised about whether the two Kurdish parties, who fought a war for political control 
in Kurdistan during the 1990s, will tolerate electoral competitors. In the last few 
months, their militia forces have been involved in acts of ethnic cleansing to push 
out from Kirkuk Arabs who were settled there by Saddam Hussein in his campaign 
of “Arabization.” This violent preemption of the intended process of peaceful, judicial 
dispute resolution is hardly a reassuring sign. 

Much of the country’s politics remains, literally, tribal. Particularly in the rural 
areas, loyalties are mobilized and delivered by tribal sheikhs, and alliances are built 
on these foundations. So can blood debts be incurred and avenged deep into the fu- 
ture as a result of violence against a member of the tribe. Inevitably in emergent 
democratic politics, important political formations will be constituted from among 
Iraq’s many tribes. In fact, one of the potentially more moderate and democratic po- 
litical party formations — the Iraqi Democratic Gathering, based largely in the Shiite 
south — has its base among a vast network of tribes that do not want to see Iraq 
or any part of it dominated by Iran or forces loyal to the Iranian regime. If other 
parties play by the rules of the democratic game, so will this one. If elections are 
to be fought by more violent methods, I do not expect that these tribes, which are 
already heavily armed, will sit on their hands and wait to be bullied and shot. 

The establishment of the Fallujah Brigade as a solution to the insurgency there 
was probably the least bad option, but it comes at a price. In effect, we created (or 
fully legitimized) a new sectarian militia, small for now, but probably the best 
trained of them all. Similarly, by encouraging SCIRTs militia, the Badr Brigade, 
and the Da’wa militia to attack Muqtada’s Mahdi Army in Najaf and Karbala 
(again, probably a necessarily evil), we will also pay a heavy price. To the extent 
they do our bidding, we will owe them something. 

I am suggesting, then, two points. First, the chance for any kind of decent, peace- 
ful, constitutional order heavily depends on what happens to the militias. Unless 
they are to some considerable extent demobilized and replaced by the armed forces 
of a new and legitimate Iraqi state, the near-term political future will be very rough. 
But the militias that would need to be demobilized for this to happen have in fact 
been strengthened enormously in their bargaining leverage vis-a-vis the United 
States as a result of the disintegration of recent weeks. Now, we need them, and 
their cooperation and assistance, more than ever. So we are in less of a position to 
ask of them painful concessions — not to mention compelling those concessions by 
force. 
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Since the beginning of the year, we have been negotiating with the principal mili- 
tias a comprehensive DDR plan for “disarmament, demobilization and reintegration” 
of their fighters into the new Iraqi police and armed forces and the civilian economy. 
To succeed, any DDR plan has to rely heavily on positive incentives (jobs, pensions, 
status in the new armed forces) for those militias that agree to cooperate, and force 
to demobilize those militias that will never cooperate. The Mahdi Army clearly falls 
into the latter category, which is why it is so important that it be defeated now. 
But it was always questionable whether the other four largest militias would really 
fully demobilize and disarm, rather than warehouse their heavy weapons while tak- 
ing up positions, temporarily, in the new armed forces. With the country in the state 
it is and our leverage so much reduced, demobilization — if it happens at all — is like- 
ly to be much more superficial, and even to concede to the integration of whole mili- 
tia units into the police and armed forces, with their command structures more or 
less intact. In that case, the new and truly independent Iraqi state that is so des- 
perately needed will not emerge. Rather, it will parceled out among and become a 
captive of these preexisting armed groups. Probably the big winner then, at least 
initially, will be Iran, which has seeded the whole Shiite south with arms, weapons, 
propaganda, and thousands (by one estimate, 14,000) intelligence agents. 

I am not sure, at this point, that there is any way to prevent a scenario something 
like this. To do so would require a sizable and credible international — which is to 
say, largely American — force on the ground in Iraq for some time to come. And the 
way things are going, we are likely to find ourselves in something of a race to see 
who demands the withdrawal of American forces first, the Iraqi public or the Amer- 
ican public. Even if American troops are able to stay in large numbers for another 
year or two to help provide security, I doubt they are going to be given the author- 
ity, or that they would be able to muster the legitimacy within Iraq, to really con- 
front these other militias — even assuming that the Sadr insurgency is somehow de- 
feated, and that the Fallujah insurgency is at least contained. 

We are in an utterly Hobbesian situation, as we always are in such post-conflict 
settings, in which the balance of force will shape all the other political parameters. 
If we do not succeed in standing up Iraqi police and military forces that are loyal 
to the state of Iraq, and not to this or that party, militia, or warlord, there will be 
no hope for even a semi-democratic political system. But creating any kind of coher- 
ent Iraqi armed forces will take years (by some estimates, two to five years), and 
the prospect is rising that an Iraqi government will demand (possibly under popular 
pressure) that American forces be withdrawn well before that. Then (absent a new 
international force that is nowhere on the horizon), the only force that Iraq could 
fall back on to maintain order would be the major party militias, and the only ques- 
tion would be whether they could work out among themselves some modus vivendi 
that gives each a relative monopoly of power within some region or locality, while 
sharing power at the center. That would be better than all-out civil war, but lacking 
any roots or constraints in a rule of law, it would be highly susceptible to descent 
into civil war if the elite bargains were to shatter. And it would still be very bad 
for most of the Iraqi democrats we have sought to help in politics and civil society — 
decent people, with ideas and ideals, who placed their faith in our own professed 
commitment to stay the course to help build a democracy in Iraq. 

One silver lining is that the overall national situation is highly unlikely to revert 
to the kind of coherent, total dictatorship that the country has suffered under the 
Baathists in particular. There will be a profusion of power centers. Even if these 
are not democratic in themselves, the interaction among them will provide some 
pluralism, some space for democratic discourse and action — if the country does not 
drown in bloodshed, and if some kind of self-sustaining constitutional bargain can 
be struck among them. That is risky, but not impossible. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

The only way out of this mess is a combination of robust, precise, and determined 
military action to defeat the most threatening, anti-democratic insurgency — led by 
Muqtada Sadr and his Mahdi Army — combined with a political strategy to fill the 
legitimacy vacuum as rapidly as possible. 

The Bush Administration has taken two vital steps in the latter regard. First, it 
has sought to improve the international legitimacy of our mission, and our ability 
to find a transitional solution that will be credible and acceptable to the largest pos- 
sible number of Iraqis — by giving the United Nations and its special envoy, Lakhdar 
Brahimi, a leading role in the process. Ambassador Brahimi is an extraordinarily 
able, imaginative, and fair-minded mediator; I could not imagine a better candidate 
for this arduous task. One reason why he is the right person for the job is that he 
has a habit of doing something elementary that our own CPA has not done often 
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and well enough: listening to Iraqis themselves, and as wide a range of Iraqi opinion 
as possible. 

The second essential, correct decision of the Administration is to hold to the June 
30 deadline for transferring power to an Iraqi interim government. One of the few 
positive things that has been suppressing Iraqi frustration and even rage over the 
occupation has been the prospect of a return to Iraqi sovereignty on June 30, and 
the promise of elections for a transitional government within seven months after 
that. It is vital that we adhere to the June 30 deadline. There is no solution to the 
dilemma we are in that does not put Iraqis forward to take political leadership re- 
sponsibility for the enormous challenges of governance the country confronts. They 
cannot do it alone, but they must take the lead, and Iraqis must see that Iraqis are 
taking the lead. We should stop talking about “limited sovereignty.” Iraqis have suf- 
fered enough humiliation. They need the dignity of knowing that they will be able 
to assert control over their own future after June 30, even if this will obviously be 
limited on the security side by the presence of some 150,000 international troops. 

We need to embrace a number of other steps that will advance three key prin- 
ciples or goals: building legitimacy for the transitional program, increasing the effi- 
cacy of emergent Iraqi control, and improving the security situation in a more last- 
ing way. All three of these goals require an intensive effort at rebuilding the now 
decimated, fragmented, and demoralized Iraqi state. 

Here, briefly, are my recommendations: 

1. Disavow any long-term military aspirations in Iraq. We should declare un- 
ambiguously that we will not seek any permanent American military bases in 
Iraq. (No Iraqi parliament in the near term is going to approve such a treaty, 
an3rway). Iraqis fear that we harbor long-term imperial intentions toward their 
country. This would help to allay this fear. 

2. Establish a clear date for an end to the military occupation. We should de- 
clare that when Iraq is at peace and capable of fully providing for its own secu- 
rity, we intend to withdraw all American forces from Iraq. We should set a tar- 
get date for the full withdrawal of American forces. This may be three or four 
years in the future, but setting such a date will convince Iraqis that we are seri- 
ous about leaving once the country is secure — that the occupation, in every re- 
spect, will come to a definite end. 

3. Respond to the concerns about Iraqi detainees. We need an independent in- 
vestigation of the treatment of Iraqi detainees, with international participation, 
and we should release as many detainees as possible for whom we do not have 
specific evidence or a strong and credible suspicion of involvement in insurgent 
or criminal activity. This has been a profound grievance of Iraqis virtually since 
the end of the war, and it has been a major factor feeding the Sunni insurgency. 

4. Reorganize and accelerate recruitment and training of the new Iraqi police 
and armed forces. Police training in particular has been an astonishing disaster. 
There is no hope of avoiding renewed oppression and/or civil war in Iraq unless 
we can stand up Iraqi police and armed forces that are independent of party 
and religious militias and answerable to the new, and ultimately democratically 
elected, Iraqi government. We can no longer allow ourselves to be hampered by 
divided responsibilities, bureaucratic face-saving, and resource constraints. We 
must find the best, most experienced experts and give them all the resources 
they need to get the job done. 

5. Proceed vigorously with our plan for disarmament, demobilization, and re- 
integration (DDR) of the principal armed militias into the police and armed 
forces. There cannot be free and fair elections in Iraq — or even sustainable 
peace — if the most powerful forces in the country are a variety of competing and 
antidemocratic religious and political party militias. The most radical and anti- 
democratic militias, particularly Muqtada Sadr’s Mahdi Army, must be isolated, 
confronted, and defeated — disarmed by force, or the credible threat of force. 
With the militias of the Kurdish Peshmerga, SCIRI, Dawa, and other political 
parties that have indicated their willingness to play in the political game, we 
need to complete negotiations that have now been underway for several months. 
We will have a much stronger hand in these negotiations if we compel the 
Mahdi Army to disarm, rather than offering to merge it into the new police and 
armed forces. Outside of Kurdistan, which is a special case, militia fighters 
should be merged into the new police and armed forces as individuals, not as 
organized units with their command structures intact. 

6. Get more money flowing to our Iraqi allies. In particular, we should in- 
crease the pay of the Iraqi Army and police, giving them a stronger incentive 
to risk their lives to join up and stick with us. We might also want to increase 
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the pay of the provincial and local councils, and most of all, we should make 
sure that all of these Iraqis who are part of the newly reemerging Iraqi state 
get paid in a timely fashion. 

There are several other steps we can take to address our debilitating deficits of le- 
gitimacy with the Iraqi people and the international community: 

7. Make the new Iraqi Interim Government dependent on some expression of 
popular consent. It is a pity that time did not permit the proposed Iraqi national 
conference and consultative assembly to be chosen well before June 30, so that 
one of these two more representative bodies could have elected the presidency 
council, the prime minister, and the cabinet. However, it is vital that the plans 
for indirect election of these bodies proceed after June 30. Once the consultative 
assembly is chosen by a large national conference, it should have the ability to 
interpellate the prime minister and cabinet ministers, and even to remove 
them, at least through a “constructive vote of no confidence” (which brings down 
the government only if there is a simultaneous majority vote for a new govern- 
ment). 

8. Aim as much as possible for instruments of democratic control, even in the 
interim period. I do not think the Governing Council should continue in its cur- 
rent form. It has its own severe legitimacy problems, due to widespread Iraqi 
perceptions of its inefPicacy and corruption. If some members of this Council 
have real bases of popular support, they should be able to demonstrate this 
within the national conference, to win election to the consultative assembly, and 
to exercise influence through that more democratic means. And one or members 
of the GC may wind up being appointed to positions in the presidency council 
or the new government. 

9. Provide for the appointment of an Iraqi Supreme Court, according to the 
Transitional Administrative Law, as soon as there is a consultative assembly 
that could confirm the appointments. If the spirit and practice of constitu- 
tionalism is to develop in Iraq, it must do so from the beginning of the reemer- 
gence of Iraqi self-rule. The Prime Minister, Cabinet, or Presidency Council 
should not each decide for itself what is constitutional. There must be a neutral 
arbiter, and it should no longer be the US or the UN. The TAL provides for 
the Iraqi Higher Judicial Council to propose three nominees for each of the nine 
vacancies on the Supreme Court, with the Presidency Council then nominating 
and the transitional parliament confirming. This new method would involve 
only a minor modification to be codified in the TAL Annex. 

10. Codify the domestic and international arrangements for Iraq in a new UN 
Security Council Resolution. This resolution should recognize the Iraqi Interim 
Government and its right to name its own representation at the UN. Beyond 
this, however, a UN Security Council resolution should also recognize whatever 
temporary “status of forces agreement” is reached between the US and the In- 
terim Government, hopefully with UN mediation or participation. UN involve- 
ment and recognition of this element might then make it possible for a number 
of other countries to contribute troops to help maintain peace and security in 
Iraq until the country can fully manage its own security. 

11. We should do something in this period to acknowledge the grievances over 
the Transitional Administrative Law. The TAL is the most liberal and progres- 
sive basic governance document an 3 rwhere in the Arab world. Iraqis can take 
great pride in many of its features, such as the bill of rights. However, there 
is intense controversy over a number of its provisions, including the degree of 
minority rights and the balance of power between the center and the provinces 
and regions. At a minimum, we should emphatically acknowledge that the TAL 
is only a temporary document, that Iraqis will be fully free and sovereign to 
write a new permanent constitution (and this declaration could also be incor- 
porated into a new UN Security Council Resolution). It might be possible, how- 
ever, to go further, and encourage the key parties to negotiate soon, in the 
Annex to the TAL, some modest amendments that might address some of the 
most serious objections that have been raised. 

Finally, we need to continue to think and act more innovatively in the quest to build 
as democratic a political system as possible. 

12. We should invest in supporting moderate, secular Shi’a who draw support 
from parties, movements, and associations that don’t have muscular militias. 
Hopefully, a fair process of selection of national conference participants will put 
many of these new faces forward. 
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13. We urgently need to level the playing field with respect to political party 
funding. The big parties either sit on huge resources, or are getting lavish fund- 
ing from neighboring states, particularly Iran. More independent and demo- 
cratic political parties are begging us for support. As soon as an Independent 
Iraqi Electoral Administration is established, we should help it create a trans- 
parent fund for the support (in equal amounts) of all political parties that pass 
a certain threshold of demonstrated popular support, and we should fund it gen- 
erously (perhaps with an initial infusion of $10 to $20 million). Unless the gross 
imbalance in access to funding is established, there will not be anything ap- 
proaching free and fair elections. 

Senators, we should in fact do much more. As I have said, we should have had 
signihcantly more troops in Iraq — perhaps twice as many more as we now have 
there. We should apologize explicitly for our scandalous treatment of Iraqi detain- 
ees, and we should hold accountable everyone in the chain of command who was 
in a position to prevent it and stop it, and did not. 

I have tried to recommend here steps that are achievable within our resources, 
timetable, and overall strategy. These steps largely comprise a political strategy for 
improving the legitimacy of the transitional program in Iraq, and the legitimacy and 
efficacy of the new Iraqi Interim Government. But none of these steps will amount 
to much if we do not make much more progress in securing the country. 

For a long time now, it has been clear that the three great challenges of restoring 
security, reconstructing the economy, and rebuilding the system of government are 
intricately intertwined. We cannot revive and rebuild the economy, generate jobs 
and electricity, and get a new Iraqi government up and functioning unless we dra- 
matically improve security on the ground. But we cannot improve security unless 
we have a more credible and legitimate framework for governance. The initiative 
of the UN mission, working with the CPA, holds out some promise of progress in 
the latter regard. But we have a lot of hard work to do on the security front as well, 
and we are not going to get there unless we put some of the worst thugs and spoil- 
ers out of business, beginning with the Mahdi Army. On both the security and polit- 
ical fronts, the choices we make and the actions we take between now and June 30 
will have diffuse and lasting consequences for the future political order in Iraq. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Diamond. 

We will have a 10-minute question round first and then an addi- 
tional round, if necessary. We have good attendance. So let me ask 
all Senators to try to stay within their 10 minutes on the first try 
so that we can all be heard, and then we will try again. Let me 
start the clock running with these first questions. 

Dr. Cordesman, you make a very tough comment in your initial 
written testimony. You say, “At this point, the U.S. lacks good op- 
tions in Iraq, although it probably never really had them in the 
sense the Bush administration sought. The option of quickly turn- 
ing Iraq into a successful free-market democracy was never prac- 
tical and was as absurd a neo-conservative fantasy as the idea that 
success in this objective would magically make Iraq an example 
that would transform the Middle East.” 

And then you have gone on in oral testimony today to point out 
the dangers of the Middle East democracy idea at this point, sug- 
gesting that we have Iraq and Afghanistan to solve prior to greater 
ambitions that have antagonized others. 

You finally say, “The key to success the U.S. can now hope to 
achieve is to set realistic objectives. In practice these objectives are 
to create an Iraqi political structure that will minimize the risk of 
civil war, develop some degree of pluralism, and help the Iraqis 
take charge of their own economy.” 

Now, as a followup. Dr. Marr points out that the worst case sce- 
nario, as you have pointed out. Dr. Cordesman, is a failed state. 
She counsels that by this she does not mean simply three elements 
that do or do not get together. She talked about a mosaic of groups. 
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an extraordinarily complex situation, which she described prior to 
the war as well as after the war. Nevertheless, bravely you both 
sort of trudge on. You see possibilities here. 

And likewise. Dr. Diamond, I noted your comment, which is sup- 
portive of this general thesis, although very bleak. You said, “We 
are in an utterly Hobbesian situation, as we always are in such 
post-conflict settings, in which the balance of force will shape all 
the other political parameters. If we do not succeed in standing up 
Iraqi police and military forces that are loyal to the state of Iraq, 
and not to this or that party, militia, or warlord, there will be no 
hope for even a semi-democratic political system.” 

Now, without getting into the post-war conflict and whether the 
neo-conservatives are right or wrong or what have you, this does 
raise basic questions with regard to our foreign policy and how we 
get into these situations. You are contending. Dr. Cordesman, in 
the broadest sense, that the objective was to have a shining light 
of democracy that would have, hopefully, heralded a large change 
of thought in other states in the Middle East, and that this was 
a practical objective in the war against terrorism, and that that is 
a reason for the war to be fought. At the time, there were discus- 
sions of weapons of mass destruction and so forth, but essentially 
the argument has drifted from that to the thought that this was 
going to be a change. To have 1.2 billion people in hostile cir- 
cumstances with madrassas schools, with all the rest of this, is to 
have a fate for the United States after 9/11 which is not only un- 
comfortable but potentially disastrous. 

So, as a result, you try to change a state. In this case, Iraq was 
selected for a good number of reasons, including the fact that the 
Saddam regime had ignored U.N. sanctions, invaded it’s neighbors, 
and so forth, but also that Iraq could be transformed, over time, 
into a democracy, and an example in the regfion. However, as Dr. 
Marr describes the terrain and the population and the prospects, 
that looked fairly bleak from the beginning, and now you are all 
suggesting that this prospect still does, except that there is. Dr. 
Marr contends, a sense of Iraqi nationalism. 

This seems to me to be the heart of the question. In this group 
of people thrown together by Europeans or others after World War 
I, and suppressed by monarchs, the last of whom was Saddam Hus- 
sein, is there a sense here of nationhood, an integrity of a nation 
that will not become a failed state? It will not be a source of civil 
war, an incubator for terrorism, and all the rest? 

I ask you, first of all. Dr. Cordesman, do you sense that there is 
a sense of being Iraqi, that there is something here with which to 
work even at this point? 

Dr. Cordesman. Yes, Senator, I do. I was in Iraq repeatedly dur- 
ing the Iran-Iraq war and I saw tensions between ethnic factions 
there, between Shi’ite and Sunni, and I certainly saw the problems 
the Kurds encountered. But I also saw many elements of nation- 
hood, and I saw those long before the Iran-Iraq war. 

As Dr. Marr has said, I think the problem we face is to help 
bring those people together. As Dr. Diamond and others have said, 
it is to ensure that the more violent minorities and elements are 
not going to take over or displace things, but it is to also accept 
the fact that we cannot, after 35 years of tyranny, after 35 years 
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of an economy which is a command kleptocracy where no sector 
works or has functioned on our level, where the infrastructure is 
sized more for 16 million people than the 25 million people who live 
there, see instant solutions. 

Here I would just make one quick comment. A sense of nation- 
hood does not prepare people for instant democracy. There are no 
political parties that are real as yet. There are no leaders which 
have had the chance to emerge. There is no sense of compromise. 
There is no actual experience in being a politician, and that, I 
think you know all too well, can be an extraordinarily difficult job 
even for the experienced. 

I think what this says is not that we should give up but that it 
is going to take time. We have to look beyond 2005. Dr. Marr said 
5 to 10 years. I think that is realistic. We do not have to be there 
that long, but we have to see that as the timeframe to act. 

Finally, just one comment. I have seen a lot of concern within the 
Congress over the cost of the military operation there. Last year a 
promise was made by the Bush administration it would not come 
back to you for foreign aid in 2005. To deal with the economic prob- 
lem that Dr. Marr has raised, if you are not prepared to see an aid 
program going on through 2008, you are as much a factor in our 
eventual defeat as the neo-conservatives have been in the past. 

The Chairman. Dr. Diamond, on the security situation specifi- 
cally, because you have described this Hobbesian effect, let us take 
for granted that the security has to be obtained. Our troops now 
are attempting to do that in Najaf and elsewhere. But on the 30th 
of June sovereignty passes to the Iraqi people. Our committee has 
been questioned, what does this mean for security? Secretary Pow- 
ell was asked this at the Dead Sea Conference. What if this new 
government says to us, we want you to leave? And Powell said, 
well, then we would leave. He doesn’t think we will be asked to do 
that. 

But what are the practical effects, as we count down from now 
May the 19th to June 30? And we have all described the army com- 
ing and going, coming back in parts and so forth. How is this to 
occur with the United States cooperation, with Iraqi training and 
an Iraqi security presence? 

Dr. Diamond. Well, first of all, you have got the right answer 
from Secretary Powell, independent of what anybody else in the ad- 
ministration has said, because I can tell you if an Iraqi Interim 
Government asks us to leave and we do not, our situation there is 
going to become utterly un viable. And I feel very sorry for every 
American officer and soldier who has to serve in that circumstance. 
So I do not think that is going to be tenable. 

But as Dr. Marr has indicated, there is a very dualistic feeling 
about this, and I do not think they are going to ask us to leave un- 
less there is some new disaster or scandal. 

I think that the reason why it is so important to complete the 
DDR effort — disarmament, demobilization and reintegration — of 
the militias between now and June 30 is that after June 30 we will 
still have command of all American forces there. I do not think that 
is going to be diluted. But we are not going to have the purity of 
freedom of action that we have now, particularly the ability, the po- 
litical space to take offensive action against certain militias in the 
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way we are now doing to essentially and correctly demobilize and 
destroy the Mahdi Army. 

The Badr Brigade, which is the militia of SCIRI, I worry about 
a lot. Some of its figures are frankly not any more committed to 
democracy than Muqtada al-Sadr and Da’wa’s army. They have to 
know that we want them to negotiate peaceful integration and de- 
mobilization, but that we have a different way of dealing with them 
if they do not cooperate through peaceful negotiation. 

The Chairman. So one signal from this hearing you are pointing 
out is that we have got 42 days during which we still have some 
freedom of operation to demobilize these militias, and to do so with 
strength. And absent that, if they are still around, security for ev- 
erybody may be imperiled in the thereafter. 

Dr. Diamond. That is my essential point. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I realize 
I am not going to get to all I want to get to in this first round. So 
I just want to give you a sense where I think the consensus points 
are, and maybe some of you can take issue if I have got it wrong. 

Let me start by saying that the one thing I get from all of you 
and, quite frankly, from everyone for whom I have any respect on 
this issue — and there are scores of people, left, right, center, con- 
servative, neo-conservative, liberal, moderate — is that there is a 
greater need for sense of urgency here. 

And one of the things we have to kind of cut through here — as 
a matter of fact, we are going to be debating a resolution on the 
floor today or tomorrow by Senator Byrd that is going to attempt 
to lay out a new authorization for the presence of American forces, 
arguing that the one that was passed last year no longer has any 
relevance because it says, take down Saddam. Saddam is gone, so 
the rationale for continued presence has to be validated by Con- 
gress. It is a confusing moment. 

Here are the areas where I think we need some clarity. One is 
how to deal with the militias, and I am going to get back to Dr. 
Diamond on that. 

Two is the role of elections, when they should take place; the role 
of this consultative assembly, what role it should pay. 

Three, this notion that Iraqis should set the priorities for their 
reconstruction. 

Four, NATO. I have been a broken record on NATO for the last 
year and a half Now serious newspapers, serious columnists be- 
lieve, cynically in my view, that we cannot get anybody else in- 
volved in this process. Why do we keep talking about it? It is really 
a dodge to be talking about it. 

This notion of Iraqi visibility, that is, when you turn on the TV, 
Dr. Marr, you said turn it off. I hope when they turn it on in Iraq 
sometime in the near term, they only see Iraqis; they do not see 
Americans, that is, American spokespersons. 

And jobs and this notion of the definition of civil war. 

Partially what has to be done here — and I do fault the adminis- 
tration on this — is, to put it in very simple terms, they have not 
told the story. They have not laid out for people in Iraq or America 
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what the plan is. I do not mean in terms of foreign policy speak, 
but just what are we talking about here. What is our objective? 

As General Hoar said, there is this idea that the only way we 
can continue to get support from the American people in Iraq is if 
we say this is the war on terror, that absent saying “terror” — we 
take the word “terror” out of it, “meaning bin Laden and the inter- 
national terrorist organizations” — that the bottom will fall out. 
That is what I think our neo-conservative friends think. Therefore, 
I think they make this tenuous connection. There is a connection, 
but that is not the rationale for keeping 150,000 troops or 140,000. 

So let me begin this way. First of all. General Hoar, as succinctly 
as you can, I have spoken to seven of you guys, four-star generals, 
CENTCOM commanders, NATO commanders, among the most re- 
spected military leaders in a generation. Everyone I have spoken 
to says it is totally, completely practical with the right leadership 
to get NATO to sign on with relatively small forces to leading the 
coalition, leading the multinational force post June 30. You were a 
CENTCOM commander. You were one of the most respected gen- 
erals of the last decade. Tell me straight up. What do you say to 
the Washington Post when they say this is fanciful? 

General Hoar. I think it is possible. The difficulty is that there 
have been people in the administration. Senator, that have contin- 
ued to disparage old Europe and some of the members of NATO 
who are really key to going forward. Germany and France are good 
examples. Germany and France have a stake in Iraq just as we do, 
and I know that there are many people in government today that 
are behind the scenes attempting to encourage more dialog be- 
tween the leadership of the NATO countries and the United States. 
But it is going to require leadership on the part of this administra- 
tion to put on their industrial strength knee pads and go on over 
there and talk to these people and say we need you to come on 
board. This is your fight as well as ours. 

Senator Biden. Any of the questions I ask you all directly, if you 
would rather defer, I understand. 

But if the President of the United States literally called a sum- 
mit of our major allies, literally asked for a principals meeting in 
Brussels and said I need a resolution saying that NATO will take 
over the operative control, which means America, I am not asking 
you, France, for troops, I am not asking you, Germany, for troops, 
I am asking for your vote, and I realize I am only talking about 
3,000 to 7,000 forces over the next 3 or 4 months, what do you 
think the response would be? 

General Hoar. Senator, if the question is asked appropriately, 
we will get a yes answer. There is a tendency to forget that NATO 
is in Afghanistan and these very same people are supporting. 

Senator Biden. I can tell you my own experience. Speaking with 
everyone from Chirac to military commanders in a number of dif- 
ferent uniforms, including German uniforms, I believe the answer 
is yes, if asked — if asked — and if they are in on the political deal, 
they are in on what the role of that NATO-led multinational force 
would be. 

The second question I have. Dr. Diamond, I think the stuff you 
have written has been absolutely brilliant, as I say for all four of 
you. But in my opportunity to importune you privately I asked you 
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about militias. There was talk yesterday of us employing — and it 
was not confirmed — the Badr Brigade and other militias in taking 
on the militia of Mr. al-Sadr. Tell me whether that is a good idea, 
a bad idea, and tell me what your concern is, if you have one, as 
to the sort of mutation of these militias if we do not grab hold of 
it relatively soon. 

Dr. Diamond. Well, Senator, my answer would be in two parts. 

First of all, if we ask the Badr Corps and the militia — they are 
really fragmented into pieces, SCIRI and Da’wa’s militias, but if we 
asked them to do the hard work of defeating the Mahdi army, 
which by the way is largely defeated in terms of most of the terri- 
tory that it initially took, so I am not even sure that it is so urgent 
as it might have been 2 weeks ago, but if we were to ask them to 
do that, we would owe them a blood debt. They would be stronger 
militarily and politically. They would have more leverage in their 
negotiations with us. 

Our ability to do DDR, disarmament, demobilization, and re- 
integration, in the way that it needs to be done, which is, to the 
extent that fighters from these militias are reintegrated into the 
Iraqi army, civil defense corps, and police, it happens as individ- 
uals and not as units with their command and control structure in- 
tact. Our ability to get that kind of deal would be significantly di- 
minished. 

Senator Biden. Is the reason that is important is that whatever 
this emerging Iraqi government is, there has to be, in effect, a neu- 
tral army that it controls in the sense that it can absorb these 
groups, but it cannot absorb them in a balkanized way where they, 
in effect, are each wholly integrated in as whole pieces? Is that the 
idea? 

Dr. Diamond. That is correct. I think each of my co-panelists 
would agree with me that we have a shattered state in Iraq now. 
The imperative is to rebuild it as a coherent state as democratic 
as possible, but coherent, effective, and as Dr. Marr said, not a 
threat to the United States or a source of terrorism. You cannot 
have a state if it does not have its own coherent control of its secu- 
rity apparatus, and there has to be neutral political leadership of 
that that is loyal to the leadership of the new Iraqi state, not loyal 
to the head of SCIRI, not loyal to the head of Da’wa, Hezbollah, 
Fadallah, whatever militia it might be. They have to be loyal to the 
top leaders of the state. 

Senator Biden. Well, I will come back. Dr. Marr, I will warn you. 
When I come back with you, I would like to hear you expand on 
this notion of the willingness of any emerging government to deal 
with an occupation army which is going to be necessary — there is 
going to be some occupation force there for some time — and this no- 
tion of the consultative assembly and what legitimacy it can pro- 
vide, if any, to the process. But I will wait until the second round. 
I thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Biden. 

Senator Hagel. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Thanks to each of you 
for your time and talent and effort and experience. You each have 
presented a very lucid, disturbing, but I think accurate assessment 
of where we are in Iraq, and we continue to reach out to you for 
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your sense of this. I note in particular that each of you has pro- 
vided a set of recommendations, of priorities, of realistic assess- 
ments as to how we go forward. And that is not always the case, 
easy to criticize, easy to look back on, failed policy, failed decisions, 
but each of you provided some sense of a future, and it is in that 
universe that I would delve. 

I will begin with quoting your opening statement. Dr. 
Cordesman. If I may repeat, you say, “The current situation in Iraq 
and Afghanistan has exposed the fact that there is a serious dan- 
ger in the very term ‘post conflict.’” But here is the point I want 
to get to. “It reflects critical failures in American understanding of 
the world it faces in the 21st century, and in the nature of asym- 
metric warfare and defense transformation.” 

General Hoar, then you state in your testimony, “We must define 
the nature of the war.” 

I assume each of you and the other two panelists have in other 
ways addressed this issue that you are talking about a wider-lens 
understanding of what we are up against. You cannot deal with 
Iraq in a vacuum. Certainly the Israeli-Palestinian issue is very 
clear, at least in my mind, not because I think it or I say it, but 
the Arab world, the 1.2 billion Muslims, as well believe it. 

So, therefore, I would like very much for each of our four panel- 
ists to take that piece and talk about that. I realize it may be a 
little more theoretical than the dynamic of what do we do about 
Iraq now, but I do not think we can have these conversations nor 
a committee exercise oversight without getting into this point be- 
cause we will continue to spin and spin and spin in Iraq. We can 
put two or three more divisions in, but if we lose the Iraqi people — 
in your testimony, the four of you, saying such things as we are 
dangerously close, close to a quagmire, perilous situation, crisis sit- 
uation — and I do not believe you overstate it — I think addresses 
the more fundamental, larger point here. It is not just Iraq. This 
challenge, this great threat of the 21st century is going to be with 
us for a while, and I think we have failed miserably, all of us, the 
Congress, the administration, in coming to grips with a larger un- 
derstanding of what we are up against. 

So with that, may I start with you. Dr. Cordesman? Thank you. 

Dr. Cordesman. Thank you. Senator. Very briefly, we face a se- 
ries of ideological challenges from Islamist extremists, economic 
problems in the Arab and Islamic world, demographic pressures in 
terms of vast increases in the need for jobs, education, and services 
that is going to go on for at least 20 and probably 30 more years. 
Some countries will deal with those well, some will muddle 
through, and some will reach a stage of crisis. 

Whatever we do in Iraq can only be a first step in a process of 
global engagement that may well be as long as the cold war. If we 
face that, if we work on that basis, rather than instant trans- 
formation or simple quick solutions, I think we can deal with the 
problem. Part of it is to engage when we must use force realisti- 
cally and objectively knowing we are not going to transform or end 
the problem, that there will be one challenge after another, al- 
though hopefully at a low level. 

Another I think is the issue of reform. Dr. Marr said, “It’s the 
economy, stupid.” And Dr. Diamond said, “It’s the security, stupid.” 
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And they are both right. We have to help countries find a way of 
providing security, but security involves human rights and the rule 
of law, not simply strengthening counter-terrorism. 

We also need to focus on economic and on demographics, the 
kinds of reforms that meet the fundamental expectations of the 
people, talking about democracy and liberty is fine if you can create 
the conditions for democracy and political parties. And what that 
means is working on an evolutionary basis with these countries, 
with the individual reformers in these countries, not dictating to 
them, not with simplistic, pointless, new initiatives like a Greater 
Middle East Initiative, but with greatly strengthened country 
teams, with strengthened military advisory efforts through our 
NATO and CENTCOM efforts and knowing that these are decade- 
long efforts, not something that will go away in 2 or 3 years or with 
bin Laden or al-Qaeda. 

Senator Hagel. Dr. Cordesman, thank you. 

General Hoar. 

General Hoar. Sir, I first of all endorse Tony’s comments, but 
the problems that we have today did not occur yesterday or the day 
before. They began certainly and have their roots in colonialism 
and came to the fore after the Second World War and the end of 
colonialism. And we did not pay an awful lot of attention as a coun- 
try to these issues. We were locked in the cold war. We saw this 
bipolar world. We were concerned about the Soviet Union. And our 
interests in this part of the world — and I speak of the Muslim 
world — often were seen through the prism of the cold war, and as 
a result, we frequently used these countries as pawns. 

Perhaps the best example is the ability to defeat the Soviet 
Union in Afghanistan with the help of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 
When we defeated the Soviet Union and they withdrew, which I be- 
lieve was the beginning of the end of the cold war, we turned our 
backs on those countries and the result was virulent anti-U.S. feel- 
ings in Pakistan and a failed state in Afghanistan. 

So our solutions will not come to fruition overnight. It is just 
going to be a long road to turn around the belief in the Muslim 
community that when we speak about peace and justice and free- 
dom and democracy, we are talking about our peace, freedom, jus- 
tice, and democracy, not everybody’s, sir. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you, general. 

Dr. Marr. 

Dr. Marr. Yes. I am going to be very practical in my remarks 
and try to make three points on this subject. 

First of all, the Arab-Israeli issue is critical. We are fighting a 
three-front war in the Middle East: the war on terrorism, the Iraq 
struggle, and the Arab-Israeli issue. I can not remember a time 
when the Arab-Israeli issue looked worse. 

I am not going to present some platitudes about we need to get 
the peace process going. You all know that, but I think Congress 
has played an incredible role in this issue — with respect to settle- 
ments. We have watched for years as the Israelis built settlements 
in places where they should not have. That is something that Con- 
gress itself can do something about; so far, it has not. Maybe you 
can do something about it now. 
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Senator Hagel. May I clarify? When you say Congress has done 
an incredible job, you mean we failed. 

Dr. Marr. Failed, that is correct, in putting pressure on our 
Israeli allies to stop settlements. On some of the other issues I am 
not nearly so sympathetic to the Palestinians, but on this par- 
ticular issue I am. We should be seen to not condone it or be seen 
to be doing something to reverse these policies. On this, I think the 
buck stops, to a certain extent, in Congress. That is one practical 
suggestion I have. It goes without saying that the Arab-Israeli 
issue is a running sore that is perfectly awful in the area. 

I want to be a little more optimistic about my next two points. 
As you know, I have been spending a good bit of my time in Qatar. 
That is a very important country for us right now, and it is also 
a metaphor for much that is going on in the gulf and the Arab 
world including some things I would like to call your attention to. 

Qatar is not going to implement a constitution that erodes the 
amir’s authority, but on every other front, they are doing remark- 
able reform work. They are instituting an American education sys- 
tem from K through 12, and establishing branches of American 
universities. They have given women the vote. They have allowed 
women to run for office. They are going to put in a new constitu- 
tion. And in various and sundry ways, most of the smaller gulf 
states are either ahead of them or doing similar things. Elsewhere 
there are reforms going on in the area indigenously. This presents 
us with another reform model. It is evolutionary. Rather than in- 
vading a state and trying to make it some kind of a model for the 
rest of the region, we ought to pay attention to what is going on 
here, see what there is, and encourage it. 

When I went out to the region, I was asked to give some lectures 
in Kuwait. I was surprised when I was asked to talk about the 
Greater Middle East Initiative. To be honest with you, it got so lit- 
tle play here that I had to call around and ask what it was. But 
when I got to the area, the subject was all over the press, much 
of it negative. I discovered I had to change some of my remarks be- 
cause of the interest in the subject. There are some liberals there. 
There are not very many but they are very interested in getting 
support. 

My last point is that in a practical way, we need to be more 
“hands on” in the area, find out where our friends are, that is, peo- 
ple who are interested in reform, who are pushing ahead with the 
kinds of things that we would like to see, and find ways to help 
them. We should not impose some Middle East initiative on them 
without even announcing it. We need to get a presence on the 
ground and identify such people. And they are there. If anybody 
wants some names, I will be happy to provide them. They are there 
working on these things. Let us find them and support them and 
not give up on reform. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that Dr. Diamond 
maybe in the next round could respond? I do not want to impose 
on any of my colleagues here. Maybe we could do that. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Hagel. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Boxer. 
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Senator Boxer. Could I just say — and I said this to Senator 
Biden — this panel is just incredibly wonderful and clear and 
straight from the shoulder, and I really appreciate that. It means 
a lot to us. 

I also want to say you are looking at the committee, I think, that 
has been saying all along across party lines, whether or not we 
voted to go it alone in this war or not, that we needed a plan. I 
think what I am hearing you say is, yes, we need that plan and 
we better get it done now. And as Senator Biden and Senator 
Lugar have said for a long time, it should have been done yester- 
day. It is still not being done today, and we say that again, all of 
us together. 

Dr. Marr says do not panic about it, and you are right. You never 
panic. As a lawmaker you cannot panic about anything, but you 
can be honest and say it just might be too late. I am not saying 
that, but I am thinking I am not sure. And I am ready and willing 
and able to take the steps that I think we need to take, but it may 
be that there have been so many mistakes made here and so many 
opportunities lost. And I can think of three, four, five opportunities 
that this administration had to say, OK, let us bring the world in. 

It started when he landed on the carrier. Every country in the 
world wanted in with us. No. You cannot have the spoils of war. 
You did not fight. In retrospect — well, and a lot of us said it at the 
time — this is ridiculous. 

And then when the U.N. was attacked and the whole world say, 
oh, my gosh, terrorism has moved in here. Now it is really a world 
concern. We had another chance. Alone. 

I think that even this prison scandal is a chance for America to 
show that as the greatest country in the world and the strongest, 
maybe we lost our way just a little bit and can the world come to- 
gether with us and we will move in a different direction. 

But it just seems like nothing has changed. Yesterday, we had 
Secretary Wolfowitz here and Secretary Armitage. They had an op- 
portunity in their opening statements to basically say, look, we 
have made some mistakes here and this is a new day. I did not 
hear that. I heard in the questioning a little bit of admission of 
problems, but not the kind of things you are talking about from Dr. 
Cordesman and everyone of you had some very specific, clearly 
thought-out views. 

I want to take a little time to say, general, you are just a hero 
to me in terms of what you said when very few people were saying 
it. I am going to put it in the record, Mr. Chairman. This is what 
the general said before a shot was fired, 6 months before a shot 
was fired, and 1 month before Congress voted to give the President 
the go-it-alone authority. He said, “I am reminded of the statement 
of Shimon Peres who said military victories do not bring peace. You 
have to work twice as hard to achieve a peaceful settlement.” I 
mean, there you were putting it out there. 

And then you said, “The term ‘regime change’ does not ade- 
quately describe the concept of what we expect to achieve as a re- 
sult of a military campaign in Iraq. One would ask the question, 
are we willing to spend the time and treasure to rebuild Iraq and 
its institutions after fighting? If we go it alone during a military 
campaign, who will provide the troops, the policemen, the econo- 
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mists, the politicians, the judicial advisors to start Iraq on the road 
to democracy, or are we going to turn the country over to another 
thug who swears fealty to the United States?” Then you go into 
what is going to happen to the price of oil. 

I mean, you are just prescient on the point. You said the costs 
of the war may he between $100 billion and $200 billion. You are 
on the nose. It is headed to $200 billion. And the oil will rise to 
something above $30 a barrel for some unknown period of time, 
and this will have a downward spiraling effect on our economy. “In 
summary,” you say, “I urge you to continue the dialog to encourage 
the administration to do the hard diplomatic work to gain broad 
support for a joint solution to the Iraqi problem.” 

I stand in awe of your comments, and therefore, it seems to me 
a lot of what you are saying today we have to look at very care- 
fully. And all of this panel. 

I want to followup on something, and I do not know how much 
time I have left. 

The Chairman. You have some. 

Senator Boxer. A little bit, OK. 

When Chairman Lugar talked about the history of Iraq, some- 
times I wonder if anyone in the administration read the history 
books. I read a book by Sandra Mackey. It is not the only book in 
the world on Iraq, but it is really clear. The thing about that book 
and her point that she was making — and I wanted to ask Dr. Marr 
about this — is that she said, in essence, the country was thrown to- 
gether with people who hate each other inside the borders. I am 
making it very simple here. Essentially England wanted the oil and 
they put a prince on the throne there from Saudi Arabia, and then 
while they were taking the oil and doing their thing and doing 
some good things, people were hating each other and fighting each 
other and so on and so forth until they all decided they hated the 
English more than they hated each other and they got rid of the 
English. 

And now here we come, the great liberators. It just seems to me 
if you just read a couple of books, you would have a sense. 

So I want to press you on something you said that is important 
to me in looking at a solution here. You said do not think about 
separation. You were really lecturing and very strong on the point. 
There are some people like former Ambassador Peter Galbraith 
who is talking about how to avoid a civil war, maybe have federa- 
tions. I am wondering if you have thought about that because, as 
I look at the Iraqi situation now and where we are — and I have 
been saying all along, along with several of my colleagues from the 
beginning — we heard in the beginning, well, 90 percent of the coun- 
try is secure. So I said, OK, if 90 percent of the country is secure, 
why not move toward sovereignty in that 90 percent, focus our 
troops on the Sunni Triangle, and move? Now I do not know what 
the percentage of the country is safe. So maybe someone here who 
knows could tell me that. 

Would any of you consider the fact if you had a federation — ^you 
know, I represent the State of California. It has a Governor, a very 
strong one. It has a legislature. It has local councils. It has got all 
the things you need, supervisors, et cetera. We do not have a mili- 
tary. Arnold has not suggested that, and that is good. 
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But the point is we function very well as a unit. Can any of you 
see in your mind’s eye a situation where you might do that gradu- 
ally in areas that are more peaceful, get these federations up and 
running? 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Senator, I think that in some ways we are doing 
this when we isolate Fallujah effectively and the Fallujah Brigade. 
When we go on with nation-building while we deal with al-Sadr, 
as Dr. Diamond has said, trying to get rid of his militia and get 
him out of key cities, you go on with the process of governance and 
you can do this at the local level and in the governance you do not 
need to wait. I think this perfect security solution is never going 
to be feasible. 

Senator Boxer. I agree with that. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. One thing that really I wish people would do in 
the U.S. command there is show you how many incidents of vio- 
lence take place outside the Sunni Triangle and outside the places 
where al-Sadr is. There were 1,700 incidents I think yesterday. 
There were 2,000 the day before. Most of these are minor, but 
many of them are in Baghdad, in the north, in Kirkuk and Mosul. 
So violence will go on even in the supposedly more secure areas. 

But we have to do this and we also have to recognize that even 
if we disarm the militias and coopt them, as Dr. Diamond says, dis- 
armament means most of their best arms will be buried. Almost ev- 
erybody will still have an AK-47. Until this country is truly secure, 
we will never really disarm the factions, and it will take half a dec- 
ade or more to make these people loyal to the central government 
rather than the tribe or the clan or whoever they were loyal to be- 
fore. So if we do not begin on the basis you are suggesting, we are 
almost dooming ourselves to failure. 

Dr. Marr. I would like to address some of this. I can only say. 
Senator Boxer, that if you are concerned about what you see in 
Iraq now, growing instability, and the emergence of more ethnic 
and sectarian and tribal factionalism, just wait until you try to sep- 
arate Iraq into three parts. I have addressed this 

Senator Boxer. I did not say separate countries. I said federa- 
tions like states like we have in the United States. 

Dr. Marr. Well, Iraq is divided into 18 states now and that is 
fine. The Kurds are going to have a problem with that because they 
want a specific entity in the north, and that is where Peter Gal- 
braith is speaking from. He and I have always had some dif- 
ferences of opinion on this. Maybe the Kurds can have a more mod- 
erated entity up there. But 18 provinces is just fine. I think that 
is a very good way to run Iraq. 

Most people who criticize this arrangement actually talk about 
dividing Iraq up on ethnic and sectarian or tribal lines. This is just 
the wrong way to go and doing it is going to create tremendous 
problems. 

Everybody has the idea that Iraq was thrown together in 1920. 
So was Syria. Israel was put together even later. Iraq has been 
around for 83 years. In the course of that time, there has been not 
only a central government, but services. People join an army, they 
go to school, they get trained, and they live in a country which has 
lots of oil. They do not get up every day of the morning and say 
I am an Iraqi, but they feel Iraqi. I have never heard an Iraqi, ex- 
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cept for some Kurds, say they want their state divided. They do not 
think like Shi’a or Sunnis first. So this idea of having to put Iraq 
back together; that there is not sense of loyalty to Iraq, I think is 
something that we have to get beyond. 

I would like to make one comment on the militias. I thoroughly 
agree that moving toward a modern state means disbanding them 
and establishing a central army and police force. Being a realist 
and looking at Iraq on the ground, I think that is going to be much 
more difficult to achieve than has been indicated here. I would not 
bet that it is going to happen by June 30. 

We have talked about the Mahdi army and others. In my view, 
we have just established a new militia in Fallujah, a Sunni militia 
composed of who knows what — a former general, which is fine — but 
who knows who he has got in that militia, former Republican 
Guards, former military. We have the Kurdish Peshmerga which is 
not going to be easy to reintegrate totally. 

We have had a couple of weeks of quiet in Fallujah. I have many 
questions about that whole Fallujah settlement, but it has been 
quiet. One of the reasons is that we are drawing on the local popu- 
lation, the local power structure, whatever it is. One of the reasons 
that Petraeus had success up in Mosul was because he did that. So 
I think we are going to have to rely on what we find in existence 
now to begin to quiet these areas. Then we can begin to integrate 
those militias and local forces, break down their loyalty to sub-na- 
tional or sub-whatever groups, and begin to integrate them into a 
national military. It is going to take a long time and it is not going 
to be easy. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Boxer. 

Dr. Marr, I would just interject it sounds much like our hearing 
on Afghanistan in which you are discussing warlords, local hegem- 
ony, lack of central government, and what have you. But then I 
think each of you will be very good on that subject too. That is a 
very important thing for us to be keeping our eye on. 

Senator Chafee. 

Senator Chafee. Well, thank you. Senator Lugar, and I will echo 
the comments of my colleagues. Thank you for your time and good 
testimony today. 

Senator Hagel was talking about our success in Iraq and how we 
have to look at this effort in a regional way, look at everything in 
the entire region if we are going to be successful in Iraq. And, Dr. 
Marr, you said we are fighting a three-front war: first of all, in 
Iraq; second, on terrorism; and third, with the Israeli-Palestinian 
issue. Obviously, they are all together and the stakes are so high. 
If we fail on any of these three fronts, we are facing tremendous 
difficulties ahead. 

My question is on one of those fronts, we seem to be making mis- 
take after mistake. The President on April 14, sent a letter to 
Prime Minister Sharon in which he said, “In light of new realities 
on the ground, including already existing major Israeli population 
centers, it is unrealistic to expect that the outcome of final status 
negotiations will be a full and complete return to the armistice 
lines of 1949.” 

Now, he cannot be that unrealistic to know that — we are all 
going to funerals — this is going to lead to an upsurge in violence. 
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and it means more funerals we will be going to. Why would he take 
this course of a change that no previous President of the last six 
or seven has taken? Any thoughts as to what the President was 
thinking as he changes American foreign policy? I will start with 
Dr. Diamond because you had not answered Senator Hagel’s ques- 
tion. I think it is related to what Senator Hagel was asking. 

Dr. Diamond. Well, Senator Chafee, I do not know what is in the 
President’s mind, but I would like to make a couple of points, if I 
may. I think some things need just to be said in the current era 
of crisis we are in. 

One is, first of all, I strongly agree with what Dr. Marr said. We 
are basically with the $2 billion, $3 billion we are giving annually 
to Israel — and I am a Jewish American. I am a very strong sup- 
porter of the State of Israel, feel strong empathy for what it has 
lived through, the constant terrorism, the struggle for existence. 
But we have basically been funding Israeli theft of Palestinian land 
for — I do not know what — 30 or more years now. And we are pay- 
ing for the expansion of these settlements. I think it should be 
American policy that we will no longer pay for it and that the rela- 
tionship between the United States and Israel will deteriorate if 
Israel does not immediately halt the expansion of settlements. 

Now, that leaves an awful lot of territory that they still control, 
but the first thing you can do is to stop doing additional harm. And 
the expansion of settlements is doing terrible harm to Israel’s pros- 
pects in the region — many Israelis understand that — and to Amer- 
ica’s standing in the Middle East. And add to that a lot of the other 
things that many of my panelists have referred to, most recently 
the prison scandal, the sense that America is arrogant and has no 
respect for the Arab world, and it is very deeply damaging. 

To come back to the Greater Middle East Initiative, I have a 
somewhat different view than Dr. Cordesman, although I greatly 
respect what he has said. I think the problem is not the message, 
it is the messenger, if I may say it this way. The administration 
has had a very imperious and arrogant attitude toward the world 
in its unilateralism and toward many of the states of the region. 
Arabs know that, on the one hand, we are saying — and President 
Bush has given a series of absolutely eloquent, historic speeches on 
this subject beginning with the one on November 6 to the National 
Endowment for Democracy about transforming our policy in the re- 
gion. But when the Arab civil society leaders, political leaders, and 
state leaders see us continuing to embrace Arab authoritarian re- 
gimes and state security apparatuses, I must add, in extremely in- 
timate ways that the American people do not know about, and then 
call for greater democracy and human rights, when the President 
gives this speech on November 6 and shortly after that welcomes 
to the White House in an honored role the President of one of the 
most repressive states in the region, reforming though it is. Presi- 
dent Ben Ali of Tunisia, what message does this send about our 
consistency of purpose and principle? When we locate a head- 
quarters of the Middle East Partnership Initiative in Tunisia, 
which is an extremely repressive state, what message does it send? 

So I think that it is not that we cannot do this. I think we can 
do this. But we need to have a greater degree of humility. We need 
to have a greater degree of consultation with the people of the re- 
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gion and with our allies in Europe. That is why the Sea Island 
Summit could be very important in this regard if we can craft this 
multilateral initiative. The NATO summit in Istanbul at the end 
of June could be very important in this regard if we could move to- 
ward more of a collective effort. We just cannot do this unilaterally 
any longer, and if we are going to go down this road, we have to 
have more consistency of purpose. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. Dr. Diamond. 

Does any other panelist want to take a shot at this? I guess the 
question is what is the President thinking. Is this a 100-year war 
and that is the only way to address our challenges? Yes, Dr. 
Cordesman. 

Dr. Cordesman. Senator, I think that I would not have made 
that choice. The President was confronted with the reality where 
there was at least the offer of withdrawing from Gaza, of taking 
some tangible step on the ground, and possibly actually moving for- 
ward toward creating the first step in a Palestinian state. And 
given the dilemma between having new peace initiatives, which 
might simply end in more talk, and some kind of apparent step for- 
ward, he may have chosen the latter. 

I think it is also important for all of us to remember that 1949 
and 1967 were not borders. They were boundaries and that in ne- 
gotiating the U.N. resolutions on this issue, we always stated that 
there was the prospect of adjustment to these boundaries and the 
wording of 242 and all subsequent resolutions reflects that fact, al- 
though many people in the Arab world deny it. 

I say this because if we are to move forward on any negotiation 
at this point, the road map does not address this issue. The Presi- 
dent brought out something which quite frankly was one of the key 
principles of the Camp David negotiations under Clinton and of the 
conference at Taba that followed. They were not publicly an- 
nounced as U.S. policy, but they did call for adjustments in the 
1967 boundaries and they did set limits on the Palestinian right of 
return. 

I think this just highlights the problem of not having a constant 
and consistent effort at the highest level to reach a peace, of being 
seen always as being biased in one direction rather than as bal- 
anced because if there had been a broader context for a peace proc- 
ess, we would not have been seen in the way you correctly point 
out, as having favored Israel without regard to the Palestinians or 
the future peace process. 

Senator Chaeee. You are suggesting that there is dissension as 
to the direction we are taking even within the administration. 

General Hoar, do you want to comment? 

General Hoar. I would like to just make a couple of points. One 
is several months ago it was reported that the President was sur- 
prised at the strength of anti-American feelings in Indonesia. I can 
tell you that throughout the Muslim world this feeling is enor- 
mously strong with respect to the perception of our relationship 
with Israel. 

Monday of this week, while I was in Kuwait, I attended a Pales- 
tinian film festival in Kuwait City. A number of people there that 
were former Palestinian citizens who are now citizens of Kuwait, 
but a large number of others as well that feel a bond through their 
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Arabness with the Palestinians. This is not going to change, and 
it seems to me that there is a lack of sensitivity about the timing 
and the way in which these things are expressed publicly that we 
can speak about our support appropriately for the State of Israel 
but in a way that just makes so many other people angry at us. 

Senator Chafee. Well, thank you. I know some of the previous 
witnesses have said, “It’s the economy, stupid,” and “It’s the secu- 
rity, stupid.” You might add, “It’s the Palestinians, stupid.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Chafee. 

Senator Corzine. 

Senator Corzine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank the panel. 
I have been listening in my office to the testimony of all of you 
today and it is really refreshing to hear straight talk with regard 
to these issues. It is very troubling where we are and we are going. 

I heard, I believe it was. Dr. Cordesman suggesting that we do 
not have room for another mistake in the Middle East and that we 
need to be very cautious. Unlike some of my colleagues, I am very 
worried that this transition on June 30 is just one of those events, 
at least from the perspective of what I have been able to derive. 
I do not understand what it is that is going to be transferred on 
June 30 and I have a hard time understanding how the Iraqi peo- 
ple are going to understand what that sovereignty means, and if 
there is a disconnect between what is said to be happening and 
what the Iraqi people feel, I think we almost bake into the cake 
a failure. 

So I would love to hear your perspectives. We heard “audible” 
yesterday as part of the necessary ingredient of how we have to 
deal with occupation and reconstruction. Is it time for an audible 
to be called with regard to June 30 or do we just not know enough 
or has there been enough thoughtful planning with regard to this 
to actually accomplish those things? 

I have no doubt that all of us believe that elections sooner rather 
than later are a good thing, if we could organize them, but does 
this artificially or at least arbitrary date of June 30 stand in the 
way of that? I would like to hear your opinions about how we are 
dealing with this 42-day deadline and what are the down sides if 
it does not accomplish what the Iraqi people think. 

Dr. Cordesman. Senator, let me begin. I think 42 days is a day 
to a legal transfer of sovereignty. That is all it is. It is a legal mo- 
ment in time. 

Now, we have already begun to transfer ministries. In theory, 11 
of them are transferred to the Iraqis. In practice, that simply is not 
happening. Eleven are under Iraqi control, but they do not have 
any effective staffs, they are not working with the governance, they 
cannot yet control the money. It is going to be, I think, talking to 
people in Kuwait a few days ago, some 60 to 90 days after June 
30 before many of these ministries are really up, functioning, 
staffed, and working with the governance and localities at the level 
of efficiency they need. 

There is no clear plan for handling the aid process. Now, people 
talk about appropriations and obligations here, and with all def- 
erence, there is only one thing that counts, that is, how much 
money is actually building or accomplishing anything on the 
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ground. What we have is a contracting nightmare where a lot of 
the money is now going to areas outside Iraq, outside security, 
where a lot of fiction is being said about improvements in things 
like electric power, which simply is not true. 

Now, we do not know at this point in time, nobody knows how 
fast this process is going to work in a government that is coming 
into it. You are looking at police, and we have just sent one of the 
best commanders in the U.S. forces to help with the security forces 
in the military training. But let us be honest. The uniforms are not 
there. The communications equipment is not there. The facilities 
are not there. The weapons are not there, and we do not know 
when they are coming. And we desperately need those elements. 
And it is this whole issue. June 30 is fine, but we need facts on 
the ground at every level, and at this point in time what we have 
is a lot of announcements. 

Senator Corzine. Just a quick followup. Do I understand you to 
say that presentation of the facts that we think we are hearing 
with regard to electric power production does not match the real 
facts on the ground? 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Well, first, if you look at the actual report in 
depth, you will find there are serious problems in Baghdad and 
Basra which are not discussed in the testimony, but more than 
that, net power generation, regardless of requirement, regardless of 
distribution, regardless of who actually is getting what in given 
hours, is a meaningless statistic. It is like the Russians under the 
Communist rule who used to count the number of starts on build- 
ings but never counted the finish. And every statistic I see coming 
out of the CPA is tainted with that character. 

Senator Corzine. Thank you. 

General. 

General Hoar. Senator, I remind you again that we are dealing 
with the gang that cannot shoot straight. These people have a year 
of bad performance and I do not think there is anything that I have 
seen that would indicate that they are prepared to go forward with 
a coherent plan that hangs together. I just have not seen it and I 
work hard at trying to find out the information. Perhaps this panel 
has more information, but I do not see it. I am not confident. 

Senator Corzine. Well, we cannot get answers to who is going 
to run the prisons, who is going to negotiate with the Iranians with 
regard to what foreign policy is about. We are told that these peo- 
ple who will be in charge are responsible. So I totally agree. 

Dr. Marr. I would say something that I have said before. Per- 
haps it is a little bit counter-intuitive. I think the main problem, 
as Tony said, is to buildup a central government that is effective. 
We are talking about deadlines such as June 30 and what is going 
to happen then. These are just way stations in a very long process 
of developing real political leadership in a central government 
which is not going to take place soon. What we need to concentrate 
on is getting a government that can deliver the mail, create secu- 
rity, do these various things. As Tony said, we need to build up the 
staffs, and of course, turn authority as fast as we can over to them. 

My gut reaction on listening to this discourse and in my talking 
to Iraqis is that we are all focused on elections and le^timacy. We 
keep thinking that after we have elections, somehow this is miracu- 
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lously going to create legitimacy for a government which comes to 
power. It may help. I am not against elections, but if elections are 
done poorly and you cannot get into certain areas and do them — 
I know exactly what Iraqis are going to say the day after — particu- 
larly the ones who lose. They are going to say it was not legitimate. 
Iraqis are not used to these kinds of elections. They are used to 
services. They are used to security. Effective governments deliver 
services. That will confer a great deal of legitimacy on whatever 
government can do that. 

So a little bit less focus on the elections and all these turning 
points, which are not going to be real turning points, and a little 
more on effective delivery of services will help. It will also help get 
rid of the bureaucracy placed between the money and the recipients 
in Iraq. I have not got any clue on how to do it but we must get 
rid of the red tape. All of the Iraqis want to get going. They want 
to develop businesses and they cannot go through this contracting 
procedure. It is a nightmare. 

Dr. Diamond. Senator Corzine, let me first speak to the political 
element. I think that we need to solve the legitimacy problem in 
terms of the origins and accountability of government if this is 
going to be sustainable. I completely agree with Dr. Marr. That is 
not nearly enough, but that is one precondition. 

It is just inconceivable to me that we could postpone the June 
30 deadline and not have this country blow up. It is just not an 
alternative. One thing that has been keeping a lid on things is that 
Iraqis have been knowing that they are going to get their govern- 
ment back on June 30. 

Now, to my mind, there are many tragedies in this. One tragedy 
in this is that the plan that we developed inside the CPA, some of 
us, which is to pull together a national conference of maybe as 
many as 1,000 or more people, representative of all the great diver- 
sity of the country that you, having studied it so long, know so well 
and bring them together in one place. And it can be done. You have 
tribal groups, women’s groups, professional associations, local and 
provincial councils. They all elect some members. They come to 
Baghdad. They caucus. Then those people who have been elected 
to the national conference and to the broad debate that goes on 
elect a consultative assembly, maybe between 100 and 200 people. 

I think once you have that, it may not have legislative power, but 
it will have greater political legitimacy than any body of Iraqis that 
has been constituted since the end of the war, and we might say 
since, what, 1958? I mean, who knows. Then that body can begin 
to hold the interim government responsible, take responsibility for 
some of the future of the country. 

The plan had been, but we ran out of time, that that consultative 
assembly would have elected the presidency council, would have 
elected the prime minister, who would then have chosen a cabinet. 
So you would not have Lakhdar Brahimi having to choose these 
people. Now I think, given the time situation, we really have no 
choice. But the new officials can still be held accountable to the 
consultative assembly which, as I said earlier, can then confirm 
nominees for the supreme court and begin to get the politics of this 
on a sounder footing. 
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One more point I would like to make very briefly builds on what 
Dr. Cordesman said. There is no reason why all of this reconstruc- 
tion money has to go through, as it largely has been going through, 
American corporations. I can tell you our regional coordinator in 
the south central region, which is in the Shi’ite heartland, has got- 
ten more done with a very small amount of money in terms of get- 
ting buildings built and services going and schools up and running 
just by going out there and finding Iraqi companies and getting 
them to do it. And we have got to get over our obsession with pour- 
ing money into American companies with all of the layers it goes 
through and with all of the loss that we suffer and getting money 
out to small Iraqi contractors, even if they cannot perfectly account 
for it, pumping money into the local economy and getting stuff 
done. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Corzine. 

Let me just follow on in this round with a question for Dr. Dia- 
mond regarding the consultative group that you talked about, the 
1,000 people. How could they be constituted and when? How does 
that fit into the scheme of things at this particular moment? 

Dr. Diamond. What I think can happen, but we are going to need 
some improvement of security in order for this to move forward, is 
that you say a certain number of members of a national conference, 
which could be again a total body of 1,000 people or more. 

The Chairman. Who selects them? How do they physically get 
anywhere? 

Dr. Diamond. Develop a structure for their selection, a plan that 
is mutually negotiated among key Iraqis. Ambassador Brahimi is 
well capable of doing this in his consultations. So we develop a mu- 
tually agreed plan whereby, for example, 150 to 200 members will 
be elected from the various provincial and regional councils around 
the country, which already exist. As Dr. Marr indicated, those are 
the constituent elements for emergent Iraqi federalism. A couple 
hundred people will be elected from the different professional asso- 
ciations of lawyers, educators, engineers, so on and so forth. Tribal 
bodies might elect a certain number. The Iraqi women’s associa- 
tions, which I might add, you talked about the need for cross-cut- 
ting affiliations to come together in new ways. Nowhere does it 
happen more impressively than in the Iraqi Higher Women’s Coun- 
cil. So you designate them to select some members and you go to 
the constituent elements that are identifiable and existing, political 
and social, of the different pieces of Iraqi society. They each elect 
from among their members some delegates to go to Baghdad to a 
big national conference. 

It debates national issues and then from among its members, 
elects a smaller consultative assembly. That assembly might not 
have legislative authority because it is not directly elected, but 
again it could sit alongside the interim government, hold it ac- 
countable in a variety of ways and be a forum for directing Iraq’s 
future in some respects and expressing its frustrations. It could be 
an outlet for some of the rage and frustration that Iraqis feel and 
a way of engaging both the Iraqi executive branch, helping to 
shape the Iraqi judicial branch, and beginning to have a serious di- 
alog about the country’s future. 
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The Chairman. Let me press that for more detail, especially this 
time line. Physically, when do these people meet, the women or the 
business people or whatever? 

Dr. Diamond. It cannot happen before June 30. 

The Chairman. OK. It is post June 30. 

Dr. Diamond. It had been our hope that it might happen soon 
enough to actually choose the interim government. That is no 
longer possible, but I think Ambassador Brahimi is thinking that 
it could happen perhaps by the latter part of July. At least the se- 
lection process for the national conference could get going in July. 

The Chairman. So Brahimi has appointed his people by the 1st 
of July, at least this initial group. 

Dr. Diamond. Right. 

The Chairman. Then this group supervises, in essence, the rest 
of these elections by the end of July or thereabouts so that the peo- 
ple then come to Baghdad. 

Dr. Diamond. Maybe in August you could have an actual 
national 

The Chairman. Sometime in the July August period, supervised 
by the new Iraqi government. 

Dr. Diamond. Well, I think it should not be supervised only by 
the new Iraqi government because you have to keep in mind. Sen- 
ator, a principle, that any government you have that sits in Bagh- 
dad is going to have its own interests, even if it is “technocratic” 
and that is, to some extent, I think 

The Chairman. Who else supervises it? Brahimi? 

Dr. Diamond. There is going to be an Iraqi independent electoral 
administration. Carina Perelli, who is the head of the U.N. elec- 
toral unit, has been in and out Iraq repeatedly with her team to 
stand up — and it will and must be stood up before June 30 — an 
independent Iraqi electoral administration. 

The Chairman. These are still all Iraqis. In other words, when 
you say somebody other, you are not saying the United Nations, 
the United States, NATO. 

Dr. Diamond. The U.N. should have a role. The United States, 
it seems to me, does not need to have a role. By the way, there will 
be one international participant on the Iraqi electoral administra- 
tion, but the U.N. with the electoral administration I think could 
achieve this. 

The Chairman. So there is a possible plan. 

Now, Dr. Cordesman. 

Dr. Cordesman. Senator, I just want to make one point. I agree 
with everything Dr. Diamond said. I am concerned that early on 
I got the impression the committee was talking about rushing for- 
ward in the politics. That is not what needs to be done. The politics 
should play out at the pace that is necessary, and I think Dr. Dia- 
mond pointed that out. But remember, even in his calendar, it is 
going to be the middle of summer in Iraq. That is not always, even 
in Iraq, the best time to do it. 

If I was going to say anything, it is give the politics all the sup- 
port they need, but rush in the money and the assistance. Make 
sure the money on democratization aid is actually going in. Make 
sure the Iraqis can really see the security forces develop. Make 
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sure there is aid money on the ground, that you are watching 
something supporting governance. 

And remember, of all of the figures you have seen that really do 
not mean very much, the most dangerous one is jobs. Where do 
those numbers come from? The 200,000 people in the security 
forces, subsidies to people who have left government, subsidies to 
the ex-military, artificial jobs which are one-time, temporary jobs 
being created through the use of the aid process on American-de- 
signed projects which have no job future once completed. That is 
critical for this political process to work. 

I think Dr. Diamond has given you the right plan. The question 
is are we going to provide the resources to allow it to work. 

The Chairman. That is a very good point. But I was trying to 
press Dr. Diamond to tease out a plan here for July and August, 
and he has furnished that. 

My next set of questions gets to the point that several of you are 
making, and that is, first of all, we have appropriated a lot of 
money here, but not much has hit the street, as I said in my open- 
ing statement. 

And second, you are suggesting that probably this may not be 
the way for the money to be best spent anyway; that is, to go 
through endless weeks, maybe months of contractor bidding at the 
Pentagon, or wherever this is happening, to ensure that finally 
some contractors get there. We raised the question yesterday with 
the administration, what happens in July if the Iraqis say, we do 
not want your American contractors? What then? Well, we really 
have not thought about that, and we will go back to headquarters 
and think through that one. 

Now, our dilemma here is, I think as you presented it, an econ- 
omy that is in very bad shape. It has been that way for quite a 
while. What I am trying to find out from you is, where are our po- 
tential sources of revenue for Iraq, in addition to assistance we 
might give, albeit to local people who then hire local people, be- 
cause even that may run out in due course? We have some desire 
in the country to help out Iraq, and we will probably do so. But 
at some point there has to be some indigenous business that takes 
hold. Is there that possibility in Iraq, that given a jump start, or 
some stimulus, or some money on the ground, that Iraqis begin to 
employ each other and that there is then some basis for this de- 
mocracy as it evolves? Does anyone have a thought about that? 
Yes, doctor. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. I think I would ask urgently from the CPA and 
from the embassy that they take a hard look at this. Dr. Marr and 
I think Dr. Diamond both pointed out there is a lot of small busi- 
ness, service industries, things developing in Iraq that I have not 
seen there in over 30 years. But there are some very important 
“huts.” 

Some 250-odd state corporations, almost none of which are via- 
ble, being funded today basically and kept alive but they do not fit 
the market, and we do not have an Iraqi effort to transform them. 

An agricultural sector, which for the first time, is actually prob- 
ably going to have to buy crops on a market basis which means for 
the first time in some 20-odd years, nobody is going to pay for 
things that are inedible simply because they get produced. 
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You have over 100,000 people who used to he employed in de- 
fense industries that do not exist. At most you will have a military, 
which is a small fraction of the former military, and all that money 
that went by way of subsidies will go. 

So your question is absolutely critical, but the answer is, it is 
going to take a minimum of 2 to 3 years to turn around those job 
statistics, and if anybody can show me on a spreadsheet how it is 
going to take less time and not require massive additional amounts 
of U.S. aid, I want to hear an explanation because if you have not 
got a job plan that is convincing, you have not got a plan for Iraq. 

The Chairman. So let us take for granted the U.S. aid comes, but 
then the question is, how is it to be administered? 

Dr. Marr. 

Dr. Marr. Yes. I would like to address that. My impression is 
that there has been a great deal of improvement at two levels. The 
paid middle class, accountants, teachers, professors, and so on are 
getting three times their former salary and they are happy. As I 
said, they are going out and buying refrigerators and air condi- 
tioners and cell phones and improving their houses. And the mer- 
chants at the retail level are doing a land office business because 
there is no tax and they are importing. They are happy. 

Now for the business communities — and I am going to be per- 
sonal about it, specific. There are businessmen there that would 
like nothing more than to get their hands on some seed money 
from the U.S. to do whatever is necessary. You want some genera- 
tors, you want something done, they want to do it. But the hurdle 
between getting the money and actually starting the business — not 
just taking the money and performing services for the U.S. Govern- 
ment or the company involved, but starting the business and doing 
what you are suggesting, employing people — is huge. These people 
cannot bridge the gap. 

I know people in Iraq, somebody who is an engineer who builds 
sewers, construction at the real grassroots level. He has almost 
given up because he does not understand the contracting proce- 
dure. He does not know how to do it. He wants to build his own 
business. We need to find a way to get past this contractual night- 
mare, get the money not just to people who perform services, but 
to business people who want to capitalize on it. Incidentally, I 
think in the gulf and elsewhere, among Iraqi Americans for exam- 
ple, there are lots of people who want to go in and invest and do 
this sort of thing, but of course, they cannot because of the security 
problem. 

The Chairman. Dr. Marr, as an interlocutor between these Iraqis 
and our government, who in our government — that is, what De- 
partment, what person — might get it in this respect? In other 
words, how do we move the policy to one in which this aid comes 
through a clearly identified entity and our government understands 
what you are talking about, and the money gets to these people, 
and they have seed money and they begin to build? Do you have 
any suggestions, any nominees? Or where physically should we 
look? 

Dr. Marr. Well, I would rely on Dr. Diamond for this because I 
have not worked in the bureaucracy and the CPA. The only thing 
I know is that we are supposed to have $18 billion to spend. 
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The Chairman. I understand. Well, the money is there but I am 
trying to find out what the mechanism is right now. 

Dr. Marr. What is the mechanism? We have a big worry about 
accounting here. I read in the press the other day that we need an 
oversight committee to make sure that corruption does not occur. 
It sounds like the $2,400 toilet seat again. Maybe there is too much 
accounting. Maybe there is too much of this accountability and bu- 
reaucracy for the moment. Obviously, some accounting is necessary 
and is a good thing. But we have an emergency there over the next 
year or so in which we have got to get the pump primed and get 
started on this. Maybe we need to let some of this bureaucratic 
worry slip to make sure that the money is getting in there so these 
things can get started. 

Dr. Diamond. I completely agree with what Dr. Marr said, and 
Senator, I would say look at what has worked. One thing that we 
know that has worked reasonably well is the CERP program, the 
Commanders Emergency Reconstruction Program. These local mili- 
tary commanders were getting a lot done before their money ran 
out. There has been a tendency, let me put it this way, within CPA 
toward centralization of control. I think this has been one of the 
pervasive problems with CPA as an institution, and we need to just 
get money out the door to local commanders, local civilian officials, 
tell them to spend it. If you cannot account for it carefully, just get 
it done. As Dr. Marr said, we are in an emergency and Iraqis have 
to begin to see that their physical lives and their communities are 
being transformed. So I would just push the money out into the re- 
newed CERP program into the control of local military com- 
manders. 

In each province, we have had up through June 30 provincial of- 
ficials of CPA, six regional coordinators. I do not know what is 
going to replace them in terms of the embassy, but in effect, we 
need to have local civilian officials who are continuing to do that 
as much as possible through local Iraqi contracts. 

The Chairman. And that is a good point because that is the post 
July 1 thing. 

Yes, doctor. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Senator, the grim reality is that USAID was not 
particularly effective even before it was cut back and folded into 
the State Department. It was a project-oriented structure and that 
is all we have got. 

I agree with what both Dr. Marr and Dr. Diamond said, but it 
does not handle infrastructure. It does not handle long-term insti- 
tutions. If you are really going to deal with major aid projects, 
somebody has to manage them on a national level. Frankly, I think 
you have to add to the CERP program and provide an immediate 
transfer of money to those ministries that are up and functioning, 
let the Iraqis make the decisions, let them make the plan. There 
may be some corruption. There may be accounting problems, but if 
you focus on the fact that the ministries actually perform some- 
thing, that you can see material benefits and you monitor progress, 
then they are a vital addition to having CERP type aid or field type 
aid. 

You cannot fix a power system or an oil company or deal with 
any other critical infrastructure or national project on a local level. 
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You have got to have a national level as well, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment and U.S. contractors are incapable of managing and imple- 
menting such an effort. The Iraqis at some level are. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank the panel. I think that my col- 
leagues would agree that the value of this hearing is the quality 
of your thinking. We are attempting to get some thoughts here 
today that have not really come into play, and it is very important 
they do with just 42 days to go. I am grateful to all of you, and 
I yield to my colleague. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. I yield to Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. I am not going to ask questions because it is not 
fair to my colleagues. I have somewhere I have to be in 10 minutes, 
and so very quickly I just wanted to again thank you very much 
and thank the chairman and the ranking member. 

I will say, yes, I mean, we all know we do not have great choices 
and before we say get the money out there and give it to the mili- 
tary and let the — oh, wait. Just take a deep breath. I think Dr. 
Cordesman is right on this point. Let us get the funding to the 
ministries and have some rules for them because I am the one who 
actually publicized the coffee pot and the toilet seat. The toilet seat 
actually was only $600 in those years. This is not a good thing for 
American taxpayers to believe. They are already upset. So we have 
to be a little careful before we just say get the money out the door, 
do not have rules. But you are right, get it to the Iraqis. 

Two other points I would make are this. I was offended by some 
of the comments about Israel, and I just want to say something 
here. Nobody said, any of you who made your comments, that when 
Barak was the Prime Minister he offered the Palestinians 95 per- 
cent of what they wanted. Nobody said that. You have to put this 
all in context. What happened then was they walked away. They 
walked away. And what did Israel get for being willing to give up 
95 percent? They get terrorism, worse than ever, intifadas, suicide 
bombers, women suicide bombers. You cannot take your daughter 
to have a talk with her about her wedding day because you get 
blown up in a cafe. That is what they got. 

Now, the fact that the Palestinians are saying, you see, all this 
happening here is all about Israel is so much baloney. It is two sep- 
arate problems, and it is just an excuse to tie this Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict, which is so sad and so horrifying, into this Iraqi 
deal, which is just a separate matter. 

I would just say as experts when you say things like you say, 
“theft of land” and words like this, please be careful to put things 
in context. And now you have Sharon saying he will give up the 
Gaza. So I just feel it was very one-sided on that point. Outside of 
that point, I thought everything you had to say was very balanced. 

The last point I would make is about Afghanistan. If you really 
sit down and write the history of this thing, the biggest loser in all 
this Iraq mess is Afghanistan. We sat here saying we cannot afford 
to lose Afghanistan. We cannot afford to fail the Afghani people, 
and look at what is happening. We have turned our attention away 
again and despite the pleas of Senators Lugar and Biden and many 
of us following their lead, they are not extending the security in 
that countp^. You want to talk about a model that we could have 
turned to in the region, there it was staring us in the face, and 
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plus, we would have been able to use our considerable attention 
and focus and genius to get al-Qaeda. So there are so many pieces 
of this puzzle. 

And I just thank you all very much, despite my one critique, for 
just really giving us your best advice. And I thank my friend, Joe 
Biden, for his generosity in yielding to me. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Boxer. 

Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I really appreciate your taking all this time. You have been sit- 
ting there a long time. As you could tell, we would keep you an- 
other 8 hours if we could because there are so many specific things 
that could, should, and need to be done that could produce some 
product relatively quickly. 

For example, an old colleague of yours. General Hoar, General 
Zinni and I were talking, and he proposed a conference in Amman 
to get Iraqi business people together with international parties to 
identify needs and opportunities and get money to them quickly. I 
mean, we do these business fairs every day in Washington, DC and 
Wilmington, Delaware and Indianapolis, Indiana. 

One of the things that I think is a problem here is the need for 
everything to go through American businesses. 

But let me ask you. I apologize for going back from the specific 
to the general, but all of you said this ultimately rests on — and the 
Iraqis I have spoken with — security, rests on that businessman 
who wants to go out and build a sewer or run the water pipes to 
the homes that are being built. That guy, including the American 
contractor or other contractor who may be dealing with them, is 
getting shot. They are not going out. 

So my first question is — if you can be explicit and specific, it 
would be useful, if it is appropriate — how do we get more security 
now? How do we make it safer for the Iraqi mother to give the 
change to her daughter, who is 14 years old, to run down to the 
market and pick up some vegetables? They are not doing that now 
in many places, so I am told. Now, maybe I am wrong. You have 
been there. Dr. Marr, in the region talking to a lot more people 
than I have. Dr. Diamond, you were consulting the CPA. Maybe I 
am wrong. 

First of all, am I right that “in the neighborhood,” for lack of a 
better phrase, in the neighborhoods, in the villages, in the country- 
side, people are, if I can make an American analogy, worried about 
sending their kid out the door in the same way that people here 
are worried about sending their kid out the door in some bad 
neighborhoods because of drug dealers? Is it really that way? Yes, 
Dr. Cordesman. 

Dr. Cordesman. Senator, we now have something like five sets 
of surveys. All of them show, to various degrees, security is almost 
the first concern if not the second. It is a nationwide problem with 
the exception of part of the Kurdish area. It is not simply a matter 
of what happens in the west or the areas where al-Sadr is. And you 
are absolutely right. 

Now, security, however, is always going to be relative. Dr. Marr 
pointed out that better is often OK as distinguished from having 
the kind of security we would like in the U.S. 
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Senator Biden. I got that. So what do we do to get security, 
whatever the level? And you all may have a different version or 
view of what the minimal security level is required for the “aver- 
age” Iraqi to feel a sense of security. 

Dr. CORDESMAN. May I offer you a suggestion, sir? 

Senator Biden. Of course. I am looking for suggestions. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. You have got probably one of the best com- 
manders we have working this issue right now, but I do not see 
that he is getting the money or all the manpower he needs. You 
have got to get around the contracting process and get those assets 
in to create the kind of security forces that are needed. 

Senator Biden. Translate that for me. You are at a town meeting 
with me and Johnny says, hey. Doc, stop all the crap here. Just tell 
me what do we need to do. More troops? 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Forget about Armitage, forget about Wolfowitz, 
bring that commander back every month, ask him directly what is 
it he needs, is he getting it, and who is in the way. 

Senator Biden. Do you think he is going to tell us? 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Yes, I think frankly this one will. And if you 
ask him for tangible measures of how security is improving by gov- 
ernment and by district and by town, not a bunch of nonsense 
about how everybody feels better nationally, he will give you the 
statistics because they are compiled every day and they are simply 
not being transmitted to you. 

Senator Biden. Do you agree with that. General Hoar? 

General Hoar. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Biden. Are we talking about Abizaid or are we talking 
about Sanchez? Who are we talking about? 

General Hoar. No. The guy that commanded the 101st Airborne. 

Dr. Marr. Petraeus. 

Senator Biden. OK, got you. And he is not worried he is not 
going to be on vacation with General Shinseki in Hawaii once he 
does that? 

General Hoar. That is a real problem. 

Senator Biden. It sure the hell is. Look, seriously. General, I am 
not going to mention names. You have been on some conference 
calls with me when I have asked your opinion and others of your 
rank and former rank, and several have said to me — I am just 
going to say it straight up, not in the conversation that I had with 
you on the phone. One significant general said to me, look, I cannot 
come testify. They will ruin me. I cannot do it. 

I think we should try to get the commander here, but my experi- 
ence so far is — Dr. Cordesman, here is what I was told by two peo- 
ple a month ago. I said, are these guys genuinely not in need of 
more force? Because that is what we heard yesterday. We heard 
that whatever they want, whatever they ask for, they got it. I said, 
so these are men you guys all admire. You admire Abizaid. You ad- 
mire Sanchez. You admire these guys. What is the deal? And he 
said the following. He said, look at their face when they answer 
and listen to precisely what they say in response to the question, 
do you need more forces. And he said, they will be stone-faced and 
they will look in the camera and say, I have all the force I need 
for my mission. But no one ever asks them what is their mission. 
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I asked yesterday Mr. Wolfowitz. What is the mission that Gen- 
eral Abizaid has? What is his mission? What is General Sanchez’ 
mission beyond force protection? I have yet to get an answer. I then 
asked specifically, is the mission to disarm and integrate the mili- 
tias? Well, I do not know. Is the mission to provide security at the 
market in the village? Is the mission to provide security so people 
can feel safe to travel from Basra to the capital? Is that the mis- 
sion? Does anybody know? Where do I go? Whom do I ask? 

General, you were a CENTCOM commander. Is there a piece of 
paper somewhere? Is there a set of orders that says, this is your 
mission? As CENTCOM commander, did you have a mission state- 
ment? 

General Hoar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Biden. Does Abizaid have a mission statement? 

General Hoar. Yes, sir, he does. 

Senator Biden. How do I get it? I am not being a wise guy now. 
I am being deadly earnest. 

General Hoar. I think that you could ask John Abizaid and he 
would give you one. 

I am frankly very disappointed in how this situation that you 
have described has evolved. I think the atmosphere is poisonous. 
I think the public berating of Eric Shinseki is an example of what 
happens to somebody that speaks his mind. 

Senator Biden. All he did was answer a question. 

General Hoar. Serious stuff apparently. 

I think that a lot of these people are buffaloed and I am dis- 
appointed that they cannot speak out more frankly. I asked the 
same question you did of a very senior Army officer who has a dog 
in this fight. Do you have enough troops? He said, I do not have 
enough foreign troops. I said, give me a break. Y^at is the dif- 
ference between foreign troops and U.S. troops? Well, we need peo- 
ple to guard pipelines, to stand around on the road and so forth. 
We do not want to use U.S. troops for that. But when we cannot 
get foreign troops, it does not negate the requirement for having 
troops on the ground. 

Senator Biden. The bottom line is the pipeline still gets blown 
up. The bottom line is the road cannot be ridden. The bottom line 
is convoys cannot go from one place to another. The bottom line is 
we end up with — if the Times is right — I am not sure it is because 
we have heard conflicting numbers — somewhere between 10,000 
and 20,000 paid former military private defense forces. 

It is amazing to me, after all these years, that I cannot get an 
answer. And I was here during Vietnam. When I got here as a 29- 
year-old kid, Vietnam was still raging. I got straighter answers 
then than I am getting now about need. But again, we get back to 
the security deal. 

And by the way, you know what my colleagues say to me? 

I must tell you on the record, one of the things that I really re- 
sent — and I know you know this. You, general, know this because 
I think I have mentioned it. I am angry that a guy — this is purely 
personal — that for someone who argued not retrospectively, not 
after the fact, not Monday morning quarterbacking, but on the 
record clearly well before all these mistakes were made and as they 
were being made that we were going in the wrong direction, we are 
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going about it the wrong way, we are making a fundamental mis- 
take, that I am the guy, among others — ^but there are not many of 
us — calling for greater sacrifice on the part of the United States 
military in the short term to be able to get this right while the 
guys who screwed this up to a fare-thee-well are saying, well, if the 
generals ask us, we will go ahead and do it. 

Because it raises the question in European capitals, it raises the 
question in Arab capitals — I know this part for a fact. It is read as 
there is an exit strategy, that the exit strategy is we are going to 
turn over as quickly as we can to whomever we can find, incom- 
petent or otherwise, capable or otherwise, ready or otherwise, and 
say, we completed our mission and we are getting the heck out of 
there. 

Every European I have met with — I should not say that — 85 per- 
cent say, are you getting ready to leave? Now here, we are hearing, 
stay the course. There they are translating these things. They look 
on the ground and say, hey, you need more force, and you say, well, 
why do you not get in the game? And they look and say, well, I 
do not want to get in there now. It is like they have screwed it up 
so bad, no one can fix it, no one can play it. So I am not sure I 
want to get in. 

I realize I have run over my time, but if I can end going back 
to you. Dr. Marr. Tell me about how you envision this, to use a 
trite American phrase used in electoral politics — not trite, but an 
overused phrase — empowering, if you do, through this sort of — as 
Brahimi explains it to me — and I speak to him — his version of a 
loya jirga. There is no such institutional structure, but the 1,000 
to 1,500 people who are going to be sometime after the 30th cho- 
sen, hopefully with some rational basis, although they are chosen 
and not elected, that brings together a truly not cohesive but rep- 
resentative group of people who are going to, in effect, play the 
role, as Brahimi describes it to me, as — they will not have any leg- 
islative power, but they may have some moral force of authority 
but if they conclude that the interim government that is going to 
be named and take over June 30 is not moving the way they 
should, they will be a counterweight. They will at least keep it 
somewhere in the area of legitimacy because if this 1,500 people 
who are gathered together in some fora and form were to over- 
whelmingly say, whoa, the new President, the new Prime Minister, 
the new Vice President is off the reservation, then that person or 
that group would have no legitimacy. 

So the way I kind of understand it is that it is going to be official 
in that people will be named, but in a sense unofficial in that it 
does not any articulated, written, specific responsibility. And I am 
trying to figure it out. I am trying to figure out. A, does the thing 
have any utility, whatever it is; and what does it have to sort of 
be, not who is on it, but what does it have to be. How does it have 
to be constructed for it to play any positive role? That is a very in- 
articulate way of phrasing the question, but it is a very inarticulate 
science right now as to what the devil it is supposed to do and 
mean. 

Dr. Marr. Well, I think it is inarticulate because it is inarticu- 
late. I cannot spend a lot of time answering. Forgive me. Senator 
Biden, because I am not focusing my time and attention on these 
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constitutional and short-term issues, as for example, Dr. Diamond 
is. 

My view is that everybody wants a representative government, 
but basically we have a long transitional period. The only thing 
that is going to matter is some kind of an election, a constitution, 
and then finally a government. The Iraqis have profound, difficult 
decisions to make, and these have to involve compromises. For ex- 
ample: for the Kurds and the Kurdish parties, how much sepa- 
ratism in the north? How much religion? How many Shi’a are going 
to be represented and what kind of Shi’a? What are we going to 
do about Sunnis? Which Sunnis? Iraqis are going to have to sit in 
a room over a considerable period of time and compromise. 

Incidentally, the folks that we chose and who have been gen- 
erally excoriated by the press did go through that process, and they 
did come up with a compromise. So we know that it is possible. 

I can only say again this is going to be a longer-term process 
than June 30. I do not really know how it is going to work out. I 
do not really think, as I have said, that June 30 is going to confer 
all that much legitimacy on what happens. While they are going 
through this process, Iraq is going to have to govern. Somebody 
there is going to have to do the governing and deliver the services 
and if they can, this will help to calm the situation in the short 
term, 6 months, a year, a year and a half while this political proc- 
ess is going on. 

I just want to say again there are a lot of bad guys in Iraq. Not 
everybody, by bringing them under this tent, is going to go along 
with the process. We have an entrenched sub-elite among the 
Sunnis that we are all familiar with in Fallujah and elsewhere. We 
have radical Shi’a. We may have a lot of other radicals who are 
going to accept nothing that we put forward, and we are going to 
have to deal with this. So I expect more trouble, frankly, before we 
get through this process. 

Senator Biden. Look, one of the reasons why you find Senator 
Lugar and I still sitting here — I speak for myself, but I know him 
well enough to know why he is sitting here — is in a sense we are 
the kind of people who do not write about this in a small fashion 
in our localities at home. We have to govern. We know there are 
certain pieces of this. One of the things you have got to do is you 
have got to, whether or not it is a flood that wipes out a community 
and people are upset, and you know cannot deliver, you cannot re- 
build their homes for a year, you have got to say to them basically, 
hey, look, there is a plan. Here are the steps. This is going to go 
forward. Here is the way it is going to happen. 

Now, look, somebody has got to govern. We just got finished say- 
ing they are not going to be able to govern if they do not have secu- 
rity. They are not going to have security unless they are able to 
cooperate with whatever the force is. They are not real crazy about 
cooperating with us after Abu Ghraib and all the mistakes we have 
made because they do not want to be associated with us. They 
want to end up ultimately having the power to govern. And they 
also know we have got to get services out there. We have to get 
them out quickly because guess what. 

I remember Jennings Randolph. I said, Jennings, you got elected 
in 1932. You got defeated in 1948. Why? He said I knew the mo- 
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ment, Joe. Swear to God. I am telling you a true story. He said I 
was in a holler in western West Virginia. He said I got a call from 
Derrick at a country store. He said, Jennings, I think we are going 
to lose. I said, why is that. Derrick? He said, just met with Mrs. 
Jones, said she ain’t got no lard. Not a joke. We politicians under- 
stand that stuff. He lost the election. Mrs. Jones ain’t got no lard, 
nothing to cook with. 

Now, you are saying all the same things to me. Ms. Jones ain’t 
got no lard. Ms. Jones ain’t got no lard in Fallujah or Basra, what- 
ever. The services are not there. There is no job there. There is no 
place to send their kids every day. There is no way to make money 
other than this emerging middle class that we were able to get en- 
gaged. 

So all of these things have to fit together and all I am trying to 
figure out is in the short term we are going to get this outfit named 
by Brahimi. We are going to bless it somehow. We have got to get 
security in there that that outfit will say I will cooperate with. So 
we do not get more kids flying back to the Dover Air Force Base 
where they all end up when they get shot dead. 

I am not angry at anybody. I am frustrated here because what 
ends up happening is we have got to come up with very basic little 
things, and we have got to keep our folks in the game, the Amer- 
ican people. I am out there saying, send your kid. My kid is in the 
National Guard. He is saying. Dad, I want to volunteer to go to 
Iraq. I am going, whoa, whoa. I know we have got to go. I hope 
his mother just did not hear that. 

So all kidding aside, it comes down to how do you keep people 
in the game here in the near term. 

I will conclude. It seems to me that we have got to make this 
about the Iraqis and not about us. Where are you going? Well, I 
just got picked for that deal that is going to go on. I do not know. 
They are taking 2,000 of us to whatever. We are going to talk. Well 
what are they doing? Well, at least they called you. That is how 
people in neighborhoods — that is how the local councilmen think. 
That is how it works. That is how people organize. I do not care 
what country they are in. 

Oh, you have a stake in it. My next door neighbor, Dick, got a 
call. How the hell did he get picked? OK. What are you going to 
do when you go to talk to all those people down there? What is 
going to happen here? 

And so we can have this big picture thing, but I want to tell you 
something. I was going to suggest to you all — and I am not being 
a wise guy and you may not want to do it. If I were President of 
the United States, God forbid, and each of you were individually 
my national security adviser or chief of staff and I said to you, I 
have got to make a speech, I have to go on national television, and 
I have got to make a speech to the American people, it cannot be 
longer than 10 minutes, and I want to explain — I am not joking — 
to them what we have got to do in the near term, what we have 
to do in the next 2 months, and what pieces have to fall in place 
for us to succeed in Iraq, what would I tell them? How would I, 
in plain English, speak to the American people? And you all speak 
very good English. I am not implying that. How would I speak to 
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the American people honestly if you are going to be as unvarnished 
and honest as you could be? 

Because I think you and I, Tony, agree on one important thing — 
I think we agree on almost everything — and that is no foreign pol- 
icy, no matter how brilliantly conceived, can be sustained in Amer- 
ica without the informed consent of the American people. And for 
the consent to be informed, they have to understand what specifi- 
cally you are going to ask them to do. 

I am always very careful about attribution to everything I say 
and do, more than any other Senator probably. There is a line I 
have in a speech. I had to bring it over so you would hear it so 
you did not think I got it here. It is already typed and written. It 
is a speech I am delivering to Rutgers University Law School Fri- 
day. It says, “Just as the Kennedy administration’s best and the 
brightest made decisions that escalated our involvement in Viet- 
nam, and were wrong, so today the neo-conservatives are the best 
and the brightest of this administration who have made equally 
and compelling wrong decisions.” I happen to agree with you. You 
should worry about it. We actually think alike in terms of this. 

But all kidding aside, folks, this has been great for you to do 
this. That was a long explanation of why we keep battering you for 
specifics because ultimately this gets down to the details and how 
from the day this gets turned over, this works and what our pur- 
pose here is because we batter, we importune, we plead with this 
administration to try to get its act together. Unless we can show 
a path to the Iraqi people — and all of you know more about Iraq 
than I do, although I have worked a hell of a long way trying to 
figure it out — that they understand intuitively that we really are 
handing this over, we really are going to stick with them until they 
get it right for them, unless we explain that to the American peo- 
ple, this is a loser. This is a loser. 

At any rate, thank you very, very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
indulgence. I cannot thank you all enough for your input. I hope 
you will still take our calls, or at least my calls, as we seek more 
advice. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much. Senator Biden. Per- 
haps as one conclusion of your story about the 10-minute speech, 
the President might ask these four to help draft it. I suspect that 
the that we have covered today, whether or not the President 
would include all of them in such a hypothetical speech, are very 
important. I agree with my colleague. We have explored the gov- 
ernance situation, the security situation, the delivery of services, 
and the priorities that are involved here. You are not all in perfect 
agreement, but at least there have been laid out some details that 
I think are very important and that have not been part of a public 
hearing before. I mention this to justify the efforts of this com- 
mittee. 

I saw on one news show last evening a commentator commenting 
about our hearing yesterday. He said, all these statements have 
been made, all these questions and assertions and what have you, 
but what does all this mean? What are these people going to do 
about it? Well, somebody rationalizing said, this is what oversight 
is about. The Congress is not executive. We are legislative. Well, 
he said, are they going to pass laws? Are they going to offer legisla- 
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tion to put all this in place? The panel was in a quandary as to 
what we would do about it. 

The fact is, we should not do anything about it until we think 
we have got it right. We have been trying to draw out from you 
as experts some details that would be helpful to us in advising the 
administration and conducting other questioning and oversight of 
people who have these responsibilities. We are not substituting 
ourselves in executive roles or military roles, but sometimes asking 
questions of this sort, exploring new territory is helpful to these 
people, and I hope that has been the case today. 

You have certainly assisted us, and we thank you. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, 12:52 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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